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SPENDABLE 





INCOME 


Call it cash commitments, fixed obligations, budgeted 
items, or what you will, the fact is that a certain portion 
of every person’s income must be used to meet inescapable 
living costs,—those various financial burdens assumed or 
thrust upon us. What remains out of gross income, after 
deducting dollars that are tagged, can ordinarily be con- 


sidered SPENDABLE INCOME. 


Most people feel that out of SPENDABLE INCOME must 
be set aside savings for emergencies and future needs. 
But a better budgetary arrangement was recently outlined 
by a Chicago industrialist. He said that his “life insurance 
premiums were paid first out of Gross Income, and only 


the remainder was considered to be SPENDABLE 
INCOME.” 


Doesn't such an arrangement solve a lot of financial prob- 
lems for the average household? The man with constant 
demands on his purse is usually in a dilemma about 
allocating his dollars. He would like to keep a comfort- 
able margin for emergencies. His problem is largely 
solved, however, if he immediately takes out of gross 
income the premiums necessary for sufficient life insur- 
ance to protect his family and his own future. The 
balance may rightfully be considered SPENDABLE 
INCOME. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE. New YorK 
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Oo. J. ARNOLD 
President, 
The Northwestern 
National Life, 
Minneapolis. 


















































































A recent snapshot of Mr. Arnold, taken on board the S.S. Statendam, 
during his company’s cruise in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. The 
ten gallon hat and cowboy neckerchief were presented to him by the 
members of the Texas State Agency, along with a bunch of applications 


OUT IN FRONT 










O. J. Arnold, one of 
the most popular life 
insurance executives in 
this country, was born 
in Rochester, N. Y., 
October 29, 1873, went 
through high school in 
Chicago and later 
araduated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
At the last session of 
the joint meeting of 
the Life Agency Offi- 
cers Association and 
the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau 
he was elected chair- 
man of the latter 
group. He is also a 
former president of 
the American Institute 
of Actuaries, and con- 
tinues his civic activ- 
ities in his home city. 






























Left— 
A recent photograph 
of Mr. Arnold. 


Right— 
A youthful likeness 
of the president of 
t he Northwestern 
National. 
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Term Insurance 


for Added Coverage 


New 15- and 20-Year Term 
Policies with Accidental 
Death and Premium Waiver 
benefits, together with attrac- 
tive Settlement Options, have 
been added to the line of 5- 
and 10-Year Terms issued by 
Security Mutual Life. 

Ask any Security Mutual 
Life general agent for rates 
and special bulletins. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 

















OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 








4. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company | 
160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under | 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- | 


sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 




















AGENTS WANTED 
for Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia. District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 
CONTRACTS WITH HOME OFFICE REGISTRY. 


Write to 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice-President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


teenaged COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLES L. deusaees President 
































An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. SRegher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASU 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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1 A Record of Beneficence 

| ® EN whose business allegiance is to the institution of life 
=F M insurance are thrilled by each new knowledge that 
e- 


proves its wider more general public acceptance as well 
as by added evidence that a more impregnable financial posi- 
tion enlarges its capacity to serve as an instrument of protec- 
tion. 

The record of life insurance in 1935 should arouse enthusi- 
asm. It should be broadcast by life insurance men through- 
out the land, for it is essentially a proof of progress and a 
reawakened zeal on the part of the average man to protect his 
—— F future and the future of his family against the inroads that 
misfortune and time may wreak. Here is the individual’s way 
to financial, social and economic security. Life insurance 
premiums were $170,000,000 more in 1935 than in any previous 
year in history. They totaled $3,692,127,637. Against this 
sum $2,535,000,000 was paid to policyholders, with death 
claims amounting to $877,000,000 and disability and double- 
indemnity payments to $129,000,000. Living policyholders re- 
ceived over $1,500,000,000 in dividends, endowments and other 
payments. 

The admitted assets of the 340 companies increased $1,386,- 
000,000 and amounted on December 31, 1935, to $23,216,495,- 
614. Thus it will be seen that for every dollar paid by 
policyholders to the companies last year the former received 
$1.07 in benefits. New policies issued during 1935 numbered 
24,347,930, or approximately one policy for every five persons 
—= now living in the United States, covering insurance amount- 

ing to $14,138,000,000. The average size of the policies issued 
7 ° was almost $600. Ordinary insurance written was $8,113,000,- 
000, or an average of $1800. The industrial average was $245 
' on a total new issue of $4,722,000,000, while the group con- 
t tracts averaged $300,000 and totaled $1,303,000,000. 

Once again insurance outstanding has passed its old goal of 
one hundred billion dollars and at the end of the year totaled 
$100,730,415,016 on policies numbering 117,369,853. Of this, 
approximately seventy-two billion dollars was ordinary, ten 
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1 e billion dollars group and eighteen billion dollars industrial in- 
ay ' surance. The increase in insurance in force during 1935 was 
THOMAS J. V. CULLEN $2,185,953,739. a 
= | Editor The importance of life insurance and the necessity of its 
; ROBERT W. SHEEHAN sound continuance must be apparent to men in every field of 
: Managing Editor endeavor. No greater force now in existence stabilizes at once 
a onset waameneen and with equal benefit capital and labor, investments and sav- 
r Assistant Editor ings, society and government. When we consider that every 
my F. w. BUGENE ROESCH day from the accumulated savings of sixty-five million people 
i "Field Bditor there is paid to needy beneficiaries bereaved by death or suffer- 
i 1. © amie ing from disability more than $3,000,000 and that, in addition 
-_ E Suchd Sennen Gies to this huge sum, for other reasons and needs $5,000,000 is 
rial | eave renten paid daily to living policyholders, some idea of the force for 
Fs News Editor good that life insurance is can be gleaned. Those who have 
waremese A. mene accepted the obligation of pushing onward and forward the 
sher 1 News Editor glory of protection through life insurance must be inspired by 


this proof of public service and beneficence. 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD OF 1935 


Suicide Becoming Unpopular: Lowest 
Death Rate in Years 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 
(Special to The Spectator) 


100 American cities with com- 

parable statistics as far back as 
1900 shows a marked decrease from 
21.3 per 100,000 in 1932 to 15.7 in 
1935. This is the lowest rate in recent 
years, or to be specific, since 1925, 
when it was 15.5, but it is still consid- 
erably in excess of the minimum rate 
of 11.9 in 1920, the lowest rate on rec- 
ord during the period under review. | 
give below a table showing the suicide 
deaths and death rates in selected 
American cities, with an aggregate 
population in 1935 of nearly 36,000,- 
000: 


SUICIDES IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1900-1935 


Rate per 100,000 


Ti suicide death rate of about 


No. of 
Year Cities Population Suicides Rate 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
1901 100 17,378,867 2,730 15.7 
1902 100 17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
1904 100 19,045,700 3,560 18.7 
1905 100 19,602,747 3,560 18.2 
1906 100 20,158,392 3,394 16.8 
1907 100 20,714,536 3,886 18.8 
1908 100 21,270,481 4,564 21.5 
1909 100 21,825,426 4,447 20.4 
1910 100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
1911 100 22,904,660 4,674 20.4 
1912 100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
1913 100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
1914 100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
1915 100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
1916 100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
1917 100 26,039,039 4.358 16.7 
1918 100 26,561,545 3,870 14.6 
1919 100 27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
1920 100 28,587,024 3,399 11.9 
1921 100 28,069,389 4,381 15.6 
1922 100 28,551,754 4,258 14.9 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 14.8 
1924 100 29,516,484 4,526 15.3 
1925 100 30,039,318 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 30,481,214 4,996 16.4 
1927 100 30,963,579 5,196 16.8 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 18.1 
1929 100 31,923,966 5,789 18.1 
1930 100 32,296,893 6,441 19.9 
1931 100 32,797,490 6,725 20.5 
1932 100 33,273,085 7,083 21.3 
1933 99 33,774,652 6,447 19.1 
1934 96 35,201,860 6,085 17.3 
1935 96 35,700,560 5,617 15.7 


I give next details of rates for 18 
American cities for the two years 
1934 and 1935, showing a decrease in 
the rate from 16.8 per 100,000 in 1934 
to 15.4 in 1935. The rate increased in 
59 cities, decreased in 122 and re- 
mained the same in 3.—(See page 9.) 

The ten cities with lowest suicide 
death rates in 1935 were Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 1.7; Lowell, Mass., 2.1; Spring- 
field, Ohio, 2.7; Chelsea, Mass., 2.9; 
Massillon, Ohio, 3.2; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 3.2; Newport, R. IL. 3.3; Ke- 
nosha, Wis., 3.8; Johnstown, Pa., 4.5; 
Hoboken, N. J., 4.7. These are all 
comparatively small cities. The ten 
cities with highest suicide death rates 
in 1935 were Macon, Ga., 40.6; Con- 
cord, N. H., 33.5; Terre Haute, Ind., 
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32.8; San Diego, Cal., 31.7; Denver, 
Colo.,-30.0; Seattle, Wash., 29.9; Sac- 
ramento, Cal., 29.5; San Francisco, 
29.5; Washington, D. C., 28.2, and 
East St. Louis, IIl., 28.0. 

The suicide death rates for geo- 
graphical divisions are shown in the 
next table, emphasizing the concen- 
tration of suicide on the Pacific Coast 
with a rate nearly double the prevail- 
ing rate in the New England section: 


1934 and 1935. In these cities the 
combined rate declined from 16.5 per 
100,000 in 1934 to 15.0 in 1935. 


SUICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES, 1934-35 
Rate per 100,000 





— 1934, —1935—, 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

Chicago ...... 550 15.0 508 13.7 
Detroit ...... 206 11.4 209 11.2 
Los Angeles .. 393 26.0 330 20.9 
New York ... 1,239 16.6 1,170 15.4 
Philadelphia .. 322 16.1 297 14.7 
ere 2,710 16.5 2,514 15.0 








REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


No. of — —- —-1934-——__—_—+ ——_ ———1935——__ — -—~ 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Beret Tee 3 503,000 134 26.6 509,500 129 25.3 
PE  cstiedeudenedess 14 4,209,510 1,125 26.7 4,340,000 1,007 23.2 
West North Central... 14 3,121,750 598 19.2 3,161,050 559 17.7 
South Atlantic ....... 20 3,240,782 605 18.7 3,302,063 573 17.4 
Middle Atlantic ...... 43 15,088,762 2,333 15.5 15,292,021 2,187 14.3 
East North Central.... 40 11,633,835 1,741 15.0 11,866,577 1,640 13.8 
East South Central.... 8 1,396,650 222 15.9 1,430,150 195 13.6 
West South Central... 11 2,041,373 294 14.4 2,099,380 287 13.7 
New England ......... 31 3,604,780 487 13.5 3,636,930 442 12.2 
J ee 184 44,840,442 7,549 16.8 45,637,671 7,019 15.4 
MED neceekésbcdbeasetdscensawbeed ican Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz. Utah, Nev. 
Se a ere ee . Wash., Ore., Calif. 
West North Central.............. ......+-Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Nebr., Kans. 
| eer ee * Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 
iinet inenckeae bene an anne N. ¥., N. Jd... Pa. 
RE ee Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis. 
RS Ee Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 
, gf Sf a ere Ark., La., Okla., Texas. 
fee ee Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, Conn. 





I give next a table of suicides in 
four large cities since 1920, or respec- 
tively, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco. According 
to this table the lowest rate in New 
York was in 1921, in Chicago in 1923, 
and in Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco in 1920. The highest rate for 
New York was in 1932, for Chicago 
in 1930, for Philadelphia in 1932, and 
for San Francisco in 1927. 


SUICIDE IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 1920-35 


Rate per 100,000 


New Chi- Phila- San 
York eago delphia Francisco 
1920 14.6 13.3 10.5 25.5 
1921 11.6 16.4 13.9 36.9 
1922 13.3 13.9 15.4 29.9 
1923 13.6 13.2 14.8 32.9 
1924 13.4 14.8 15.8 36.8 
1925 14.8 14.0 13.1 30.6 
1926 14.0 15.8 15.9 34.1 
1927 16.3 15.4 15.0 42.0 
1928 17.6 17.6 15.8 39.9 
1929 18.3 15.0 17.4 36.8 
1930 20.1 18.9 17.6 41.1 
1931 21.2 17.9 16.8 37.5 
1932 22.1 16.9 17.8 39.9 
1933 18.3 16.1 16.7 38.0 
1934 16.6 15.0 16.1 31.9 
1935 15.4 13.7 14.7 29.5 
Crude Average 
1920-1935 16.3 15.5 15.5 35.2 


The suicide rates for the five larg- 
est American cities are shown in the 
following table for the two years 


The corresponding statistics for 
fourteen Canadian cities are shown 
in the next table, showing a decline 
in the rate from 9.9 per 100,000 in 
1934 to 9.6 in 1935. The rate in- 
creased in five cities and decreased 
in nine. The lowest rate was returned 
for Quebec, due unquestionably to 
the French-Canadian population, pre- 
dominantly Catholic. 

By way of further international 
contrast I give a table abstracted 
from the New Zealand Year Book for 
1935, showing the rates for different 
countries for comparatively recent pe- 
riods. 


INTERNATIONAL SUICIDE RATES 
Rate per 100,000 


Period Rate 
COD -ekesicoessccncecesecs 1925-29 3.2 
BP 8 ree 1929-33 3.5 
EEE wetnneesseenceses ... 1926-30 5.3 
Northern Ireland .......... 1929-33 5.3 
CED sc cececneecce See 5.9 
DE. aveceueses paeaeas 1928-32 6.7 
NS NT eter 1925-29 6.7 
Netherlands ..... 1930-34 8.4 
SG: secaes< : 1929-33 9.3 
PE xtnenccnees ° sides 1928-32 9.4 
ae re 1929-33 10.2 
EE: csvecesess seeder 11.3 
BemGR BETIGE .cccccccsccses 1929-33 12.1 
a ae iovekne.. ee 12.6 
England and Wales......... 1929-33 13.3 
err 1930-34 14.3 
United States oe 1928-32 15.2 
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Belgium 15.2 
Sweden 15.5 
Finland 16.5 
Denmark .. 17.6 
France ...... 18.9 
Japan ....... 21.6 
Germany 24.5 
Estonia 24.8 
CEE b0c000esecencce 1929-33 26.4 
DN sudeuseunes asesdandsee 1923-27 27.2 
Czechoslovakia ............ 1929-33 29.5 
DE” danndancesesekene> 1929-33 32.2 
DEED 6c thee tadcéndcpeadsaue 1925-29 34.5 


According to this table the lowest 
suicide death rate prevailed in Chile, 
or 3.2 per 100,000, followed by Irish 
Free State with 3.5 and Spain with 
5.3. All these countries are predomi- 
nantly Catholic and unquestionably 
reflect the influence of religion on so- 
cial conditions. The three highest 


as is the case with the Catholic re- 
ligion. 


In marked contrast to the low rates 


in Turkish cities are the high rates 
for Bucharest, Roumania, the aver- 
age rate for the period 1931-1933 hav- 
ing been 20.8 per 100,000 for an aver- 
age population of about 700,000. Much 
higher still are the suicide rates for 
Hungary, the rate having been 32.4 
per 100,000 in 1934. For Hungary a 
mass of data on suicide has been 
published by the government briefly 
summarized for the five-year period 
1929-1934. During these five years 
there were 32,416 suicides, of which 





find their counterpart in most coun- 
tries with similar economic conditions. 

For this country the racial factor 
is reflected in the lower suicide rate 
for Negroes, as best shown by the 
Metropolitan statistics for the pe- 
riod 1911-1930. According to these 
statistics the white male suicide rate 
was 18.8 per 100,000 and the colored 
male rate, 7.8, while for females the 
white rate was 5.6, and the colored 
rate, 3.5. The most interesting and 
practically useful statistics for this 
country are published annually by 
the Division of Vital Statistics of 
the New York State Board of Health, 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph V. 
DePorte, from which I abstract the 





following table, giving the suicide 


SUICIDE IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
rates for males and females sep- 


Rate per 100,000 
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: ae RES a, —_———, R mbined 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate arately and for both ry comb : 
Brantford, Ont. .......... 31,000 0 0.0 31,850 3 9.4 by divisional periods of life, for the 
Calgary, Alta. ........... 89,400 15 16.8 91,400 14 15.3 ‘ij 9. s ,, 
Edmonton, Alta. ......... 84,900 14 16.4 87,000 10 11.5 period 1929-33 and 1934 separately 
Hamilton, Ont. .......... 155,000 11 7.1 155,900 13 8.3 (See table at top of next page.) 
SN TI eS cnccrna neni 74,000 4 5.4 74,950 8 10.7 : : . . 
Montreal, Que. .......... 869,000 57 6.6 889,500 54 6.1 Another interesting tabulation is 
eee wae gE ms = § «= tg_—_~Published by the Census Office in its 
Saskatoon, Sask. ......... 48,200 6 12.4 50,100 6 12.0 annual reports, giving the method of 
Toronto, Ont. ............ 658,000 77 11.7 668,000 98 14.7 ae : 
Vancouver, B. C.......... 284,000 48 16.9 297,900 32 10.7 suicide for both sexes combined. 
_ ee ie ie Seeeege 61,239 6 9.8 61,239 11 18.0 
Windsor, Ont. ........... 70,400 9 12.8 73,050 + 11.0 SUICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Winnipeg, Man. ......... 228 000 29 124 . 230,900 18 ; 1.8 1931-1934 
MM» ccc cucnesnkenacads 2,922,739 290 9.9 2,987,289 288 9.6 ; i" _ Number = Per Cent 
Ls = By solid or liquid poisons 
or by absorption of cor- 
rosive substances ...... 12,681 15.9 
- P B dpemous GAS .....00. 10,903 13.7 
rates were returned for Czechoslo- 10.4 per cent were caused by ill By hanging = strangula- : 
vakia with 29.5, Hungary, 32.2, and health, 18.3 per cent were ill at the a, Or. steeeeeeeeees —* 
Austria, 34.5. This tabulation is am- time the suicide was committed and By firearms ............. 30,712 38.4 
a" os a = ° cutting or piercing in- 
plified by a table giving the suicide 71.3 per cent were in good health. ‘struments pales uals .+. 8,515 4.4 
rates for eight different countries The economic status is shown by the a — geo ee NF 33 
since 1921. fact that only 5.1 per cent had finan- By cquhing eee ceeeceees on os 
Y . y OP MICAMS ..cccescsces ‘ 
Countless efforts have been made cial resources, 16.9 per cent had regu- ™ inka open 
All Methods ............. 79,836 100.1 


to trace racial, social, economic and 
other influences on the suicide rate 
of different countries but with little 
success as regards definite conclusions 
of practical value. An outstanding 
fact of international comparisons, 
however, is the emphasis which must 
be placed on religion, for Catholic 
countries as a rule have the lowest 
suicide rates and persistently so for 
many years. Thus the Spanish death 
rate from suicide changes very little 
from year to year irrespective of po- 
litical, economic or social conditions. 
For example, the Spanish suicide rate 
reached a minimum of 4.4 in 1911 
and a maximum of 6.8 per 100,000 in 
1932. The male rate in 1933 was 7.7 
per 100,000 and the female rate 2.4. 
These rates may be compared with 
the average rate for selected Turkish 
cities available for the period 1931- 
1934, when the aggregate rate was 
4.6 per 100,000, the male rate having 
been 6.6 and the female rate, 2.4. For 
the period 1931-1934 the average sui- 
cide rate of Istanbul was 4.8 per 
100,000; for Ankara, the capital, 7.6, 
and for Izmir, 6.7. Thus the Moham- 
medan religion may have a like effect 
as a restraining influence on suicide 


lar positions and some resources and 
78 per cent had no resources what- 
ever. The probable causes of suicide 
were incurable illness in 17.5 per cent, 
insanity in 7.4 per cent, disgust with 
life in 8.6 per cent, melancholy or 
reversals of fortune in 24.1 per cent, 
family discord in 17.6 per cent, trou- 
bles in love in 13.0 per cent, crimes 
in 1.8 per cent, poor grades or other 
unsuccesses of students, 0.3 per cent; 
fear or bitterness at punishment, 4.0 


The above table reflects the large 
extent to which firearms are used for 
suicide purposes, or 38.4 per cent of 
all methods, followed by hanging or 
strangulation with 17.9 per cent, 
solid or liquid poisons with 15.9 per 
cent, and poisonous gas with 13.7 
per cent. Drowning accounted for 4.8 
per cent and jumping from high 
places 3.3 per cent. The latter phe- 
nomenon is of comparatively recent 





SUICIDE IN EIGHT COUNTRIES, 1921-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


United England 

States and Wales Scotland 
Se tiae ees 12.5 9.9 5.6 
Bec ccesoes 11.8 10.2 5.6 
11.5 10.3 6.7 
a 12.1 9.6 7.4 
ann 12.1 10.5 7.6 
=e 12.8 11.4 8.7 
Se bccisees 13.3 12.5 10.4 
Dn apecnes 13.6 12.4 9.8 
, ae 14.0 12.6 9.8 
Bee Pee cceses 15.6 12.7 10.3 
Seve cccece 16.8 12.9 10.2 
eer 17.4 14.3 10.2 
are 15.9 14.0 10.6 
eee 14.9 13.7 10.8 


9° 90 99 99 89 20 99 09 90 G0 CORDES 


Irish Free Swit- New 
State zerland Hamburg Hungary Zealand 

2.6 22.7 35.0 26.0 12.8 

2 23.8 37.0 27.1 13.1 

5 23.4 37.0 29.3 10.4 

2 23.5 41.0 38.0 12.2 

0 21.9 41.0 29.3 13.0 

3 26.1 43.0 30.4 11.3 

2 24.6 46.0 28.6 14.5 

3 25.7 40.0 20.5 14.5 

8 24.4 41.0 29.1 15.7 

8 26.0 52.0 30.8 13.5 

7 24.8 53.0 34.3 15.6 

7 29.7 50.0 35.1 16.5 

A 27.38 47.0 31.8 13.6 

5 26.5 46.0 32.4 12.3 





per cent; other causes, 0.9 per cent, 
and unknown causes, 4.8 per cent. 
The outstanding facts of unemploy- 
ment, inadequate resources and seri- 
ous illness are highly suggestive and 


origin, but is becoming more serious 
from year to year. High buildings in 
particular seem to have a peculiar 
fascination and one suicide is soon 
followed by another. This is best il- 
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SUICIDE IN NEW YORK STATE, 1932-1934 
Rate per 100,000 


c-——TOTAL—_, 
1929-33 1934 


7— MALES——_, 7—FEMALES—, 
1929-33 1934 1929-33 1934 


New York City 


BE AGW ccvcccccocccess 20.0 16.6 29.4 23.5 10.5 9.6 
Under 15 years.......... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 s 0.1 
15-19 years .....eceeeees 4.1 3.6 4.4 3.7 3.8 3.6 
yo , MO TTIL ITT TTT 11.0 8.0 13.1 9.7 9.0 6.5 
SEB6 * = ncvevccescccs 17.6 13.6 22.6 17.2 12.7 10.1 
35-44 ~ tse OC OO SCO CSCS 28.6 21.3 40.1 27.3 16.1 14.7 
GGG ~ cccccecccececs 44.3 37.8 68.2 51.5 18.6 23.1 
oe ts _=peethoecéesene 54.7 45.2 89.4 76.4 21.1 15.0 
Gere ~*~ ceecccesesees 53.2 53.6 90.8 95.5 19.6 16.1 
TS GE Ge cccoeeccvee. 46.4 38.0 80.7 71.7 21.4 13.2 
Rest of State 
BE AGS cccccesececoses 17.2 16.3 26.8 26.4 7.6 6.0 
Under 15 years.......... 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 es 
BED SEED ccccececovcec 3.6 3.1 4.1 3.5 3.1 2.7 
,  , BO TTTTTTL TTT 8.7 10.0 10.7 15.4 6.7 4.6 
) - , TTT ITT TTT Te 14.9 14.0 20.6 21.0 9.2 7.1 
BTU TTT TTT 20.8 17.9 30.8 26.6 10.4 8.8 
a , BRETT CULL 32.1 30.7 61.1 49.2 12.5 11.6 
eee |) =e wweeasecceses 43.4 36.0 70.1 60.2 16.9 12.1 
Gee ~~ ceccoesecoceses 44.9 49.1 79.4 93.1 12.4 7.6 
FS GRE CUE cccccccccces 47.8 61.7 93.8 106.9 10.8 7.2 


*Less than .05. 





lustrated by the Henry Avenue Bridge 
in Philadelphia, where there have 
been a half dozen or so suicides since 
the bridge was opened a few years 
ago, while the Walnut Street bridge 
has had a larger number during the 
same period. 

A society for the prevention of sui- 
cide was formed during the year but 
details regarding its plans and scope 


are not available. To be effective this 
society should be adequately financed, 
for frequently a small amount of 
money represents a question of life or 
death to some unfortunate victim of 
economic distress. 

In England a society has been 
formed for the purpose of obtaining 
parliamentary sanction to terminate 
the lives of unfortunate victims of 


incurable diseases in a state of un- 
bearable suffering. This question has 
led to a large amount of correspond- 
ence in British medical journals for 
and against the practice, which puts 
the verdict up to the medical profes- 
sion, which naturally is reluctant to 
make a decision. 

The year’s suicide record is gratify- 
ing evidence of economic improvement 
in the condition of the people, a dim- 
inution in unemployment and _bet- 
ter provision for relief. But the sui- 
cide problem, in its larger aspects, 
remains unsolved largely because of 
public apathy and indifference. There 
is a curious reluctance to take suicide 
threats seriously when preventive 
measures may be successful. No per- 
son in a wholesome frame of mind 
thinks of suicide and all such cases 
should be taken seriously and if neces- 
sary put under the supervision of an 
expert on mental diseases. After all, 
it is a very serious matter that some 
20,000 people in a year end their own 
lives, often after murdering one or © 


more members of the family or com- 


munity. Nothing is more disconcert- 
ing than the apparently increasing 
extent to which murder and suicide 
come together in a final tragedy. 





HOREALU said, “It is not enough 
Te: be industrious; so are the ants. 

What are you industrious about?” 
That is the question you must ask 
yourself. The answer, if given honest- 
ly, will mean the difference between 
success and failure. 

The average man usually has too 
many pots in the fire at the same 
time. He runs helter-skelter every- 
where, and therefore, lacks a definite 
goal in life. Without a definite goal 
we can hardly expect to get anywhere 
in life. 

Supposing you were watching a 
hockey game and saw one of the 
teams hitting the puck in every direc- 
tion other than to their goal-post. 
What would you think of their 
chances of winning? The answer 
would be that this erratic team was 
going to lose. Why? Because they 
lacked a definite purpose (or goal) in 
their play. 

So it is in the great GAME OF 
LIFE. There are two goal-posts. One 
is the starting goal-post; the other is 
the finishing goal-post. There is only 
one way to reach the finishing goal- 
post, and that is to always keep it in 
view. We must bend our every effort 
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A GOAL IN LIFE 


By F. M. HALLY 


and energy to attain it, otherwise it 
will do us no good to keep it in view. 

In long-distance running the fellow 
who starts off like a flash when the 
starter fires his gun usually never 
wins. The answer is obvious. He 
burns up all his energy and effort in 
the first hundred yards or so, and 
then usually drops out. 

A runner of this type always re- 
minds me of a piece of fat thrown 
into a smoldering fire. The fat 
bursts into a brilliantly lighted, but 
short-lived flame. Then shines no 
more. 

Yet, this FLASH RUNNER is the 
one most found in the business world. 
He is the fellow who starts off WITH 
A BANG—to all appearances it seems 
that nothing will stop him—he ap- 
pears to be a real world-beater. Then, 
a short distance down the field, HE 
DROPS OUT. Something else at- 
tracts his attention. And, so he goes 
on through life, always starting but 
never finishing anything. 

I know a chap who is just like that. 
Everytime you meet him he is going 
into “SOMETHING REAL GOOD 
THIS TIME.” To hear him talk you 
would believe that he was bound to 


succeed, because he seems so _ thor- 

oughly sold on his proposition. Yet, | 
when you meet him a few months | 
later, he will tell you “THE LAST® 


PROPOSITION DID NOT PAN OUT 


SO WELL BECAUSE OF THIS, 
THAT, AND THE OTHER THING. 
BUT NOW, I HAVE SOMETHING 
THAT IS REALLY GOOD THIS 
TIME.” The shame of it all is that he 
has been going around telling this 
same story to his friends for the past 
10 years, and has not awakened to 
the fact that it is HE AND NOT 
THE PROPOSITION that is all? 
wrong. He spends, or better still, he F 
wastes more time, energy and effort z 
in explaining his new _ proposition, | 
than would be required of him to} 
make a success of the old one. 4 

The reason that it is so essential 
to have a goal in life is that a goal 7 
in life increases a man’s power. In- 7 
creased power, plus knowledge of the 
subject and his own tools, increases g 
his skill and strength. Increased skill © 
and strength gives still greater power, | 
which like a falling body acquires 
increased momentum with every foot 
of fall. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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N.A.L.U. Membership 
Hits 47-Year High 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has just closed one of 
the most successful membership years 
in its history, according to Alexander 
E. Patterson of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent and national membership chair- 
man. In spite of the large member- 
ship gain made by the association last 
year, the close of the 1936 fiscal year 
on June 30 last showed a further 
increase in membership of 2,478 mem- 
bers or better than 10 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

One hundred seventy-three local as- 
sociations exceeded or equaled last 
year’s figure. Twenty-nine states 
showed an increase over 1935. Two 
states, New Hampshire and New 
Mexico, more than doubled their 
membership during the year, and one 
association, Manchester, N. H., ex- 
panded to ten times its 1935 member- 
ship. 

The Atlanta and New Mexico Asso- 
ciations more than trebled their 
membership and seven associations, 
Akron, Barre, Boston, Chattanooga, 
Concord, Lafayette and Lowell, in- 
creaseca their size by over 1(0 per 
cent. 

The largest numerical gain was 
recorded by New York City, where 
622 members were added during the 
year. Boston, the 1936 National Con- 
vention City, was a close second with 
a gain of 621 new members. Other 
large numerical gains were: Atlanta, 
216; Cleveland, 177; Akron, 161; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 125; Chattanooga, 
116; Waterbury, 97; Manchester, 
N. H., 90; Eastern Maine, 77; Phila- 
delvhia, 70; Baltimore, 68; Central 
Maine, 67; Newark, N. J., 64; San 
Jose, 60; Worcester, 60; South Bend, 
59, and Hartford, 56. 

New York City remains in first 
place as the largest local association 
in the country with 2,264 members. 
Boston jumped from fourth to second 
place with 1148 members, to be fol- 
lowed closely by Pittsburgh with 
1130 and Chicago with 1070 members. 
Two other associations, Cleveland 
(652) and Philadelphia (569) closed 
the year with more than 500 mem- 
bers. Sixty-three associations showed 
a membership of more than 100. 

Of the eight districts ‘“over-the- 
top,”” New England had the greatest 
numerical gain with 1218. New York 
was second with 621. 
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Reminiscent of the “Doorways to Pro- 
tection” series ran on the front cover 
of The Spectator, is the above repro- 
duction of the entrance to the fine new 
home office building just completed by 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the Nation’s Capital 


Faulkner Group Gains 
Cornbelt Life Control 


A controlling stock interest in the 
Cornbelt Life of Lincoln, Neb., has 
been purchased by A. E. Faulkner 
and his associates in the Woodmen 
Accident Co. of Lincoln, who have 
obtained the approval of the Nebraska 
insurance department for changing 
the name to the Woodmen Central 
Life Insurance Co. This change will 
be submitted for the approval of 
stockholders at a meeting called for 
Aug. 10. 

Plans to put the company in a 
stronger financial position include the 
advancing by Mr. Faulker and his as- 
sociates of $50,000, and stockholders 
will put up $25,000 additional, receiv- 
ing surplus note certificates bearing 
5 per cent interest and retirable only 
after a permanent surplus fund of 
$50,000 has been accumulated. The 
new officers are: President, A. E. 
Faulkner; vice-presidents, R. W. 
Faulkner and E. J. Faulkner; secre- 
tary, R. L. Spangler; treasurer, C. E. 
Spangler, all of them officers of the 
Woodmen Accident Co. With Dr. H. 
H. Everett and Victor L. Toft of the 
old company these form the direc- 
torate. 


Lapse and Surrender 
Record Better in June 


An increase of 7 per cent in the vol- 
ume of paid life insurance sales for the 
month of June over the corresponding 
month last year is reported by The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The production for June this 
year was $7,192,632 against $6,721,- 
588 last year. The Connecticut Mutual 
also announces a continuation of the 
fine results it has been obtaining in 
terminations, due to lapses, surren- 
ders, death claims and matured en- 
dowments, with this factor 24.9 per 
cent less for the month of June. This 
decrease in terminations, plus the in- 
crease in new business, combined to 
give The Connecticut Mutual a gain 
of $1,325,597 in insurance in force 
for the month, putting the total in 
force now at $926,209,215, which is 
$12,052,479 greater than the amount 
in force at the end of 1935. 


Standard Life Continues 
Agency Development 


The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
wrote its first policy early in 1935, is 
continuing active agency development 
in the Hoosier State and in the second 
three months of this year made a net 
gain of $1,068,500. The company, of 
which Hon. H. G. Leslie, former gov- 
ernor of Indiana is president, now has 
over $5,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. Only four other Indiana life J 
insurance companies wrote more busi- 
ness in the State in 1935 than the 
Standard Life wrote in its first twelve 
months of operation. Agency activity 
is under the supervision of Vice-presi- 
dent John Cherry and is directly car- 
ried out by General Agents A. H. 
Wyatt (also investment counsel) and 
F. S. Strattan. 



































Best Record in Six Years 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s net increase of insurance 
in force for the first half year was 
more than $5,600,000—a net increase 
of nearly 300 per cent larger than 
that of the first six months of 1935. 
This was the largest net increase for 
a like period in six years. Acacia’s 
insurance in force is now $357,761,126. 

Issued business and placed business 
has consistently bettered the record 
of the corresponding 1935 six-month 
period and gives every promise of 
continuing to improve throughout the 
balance of the year. Business during 
July so far has proved that the so- 
called summer slump need not happen 
when every individual is pulling hard 
at his oars. 
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Fifty Women Qualify for 
the Quarter Million Club 


Fifty women have qualified for the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table which will be an impor- 
tant feature of the Forty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
The Round Table will be held in 
Boston, September 22nd, and Corinne 
V. Loomis, manager of the women’s 
department of the Paul F. Clark 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Boston, will act as chairman. 
The Women’s Round Table is the first 
of its kind to be held at a national 
convention. 

Any woman underwriter who has 
paid for $250,000 of new business, 
including annuity credits, between 
September Ist, 1935, and August 31st, 
1936, or for any “club” year, or for 
any twelve-month period beginning 
not earlier than January 1, 1935, and 
ending not later than June 30, 1936, 
or for any two consecutive years prior 
to 1935, may qualify for the Round 
Table. 

Women eligible for membership in 
the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table must have their production cer- 
tified by the agency supervisors of 
their companies. Any woman pro- 
ducer who has qualified under these 
rules, but whose business has not been 
all in her own company, must get 
certification of the business she has 
placed outside, from the agency su- 
pervisor of the companies in which 
she has placed the business. This in- 
formation should be forwarded to 
Miss Loomis as soon as possible. 

The fifty of the country’s leading 
women producers who have already 
qualified for this year’s charter meet- 
ing of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table are: Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Mrs. D. C. 
Burleigh, Mrs. S. E. Cohen, Mrs. D. 
S. Briggs, Mrs. E. G. Bruck, Mrs. M. 
Earl, Miss R. A. Higgins, Mrs. L. C. 
Johnston, Miss Sara Frances Jones, 
C. L. U., Mrs. S. T. Lawner, Miss H. 
R. Kuhn, Mrs. Anna H. Levy, Mrs. 
Fay Levy, Miss Clara L. McBreen, 
Miss Dora Olinsky, Miss Mary K. 
Stewart, Miss Mary T. Swann, Mrs. 
H. M. Thomas and Miss Ethel K. 
Thompson: John Hancock Mutual 
Life; Mrs. Martha H. Boott, Miss D. 
P. Calbreath, Mrs. Alice T. Gunn, 
Miss Corinne V. Loomis, C. L. U., 
Mrs. Jewell J. Preston and Miss 
Marion Scott, C. L. U.: Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Miss Alberta 
Allen, Miss Mary S. Bush, Mrs. 


Edna G. Duschnes, Miss Clara B. 
Easterbrooks, Mrs. Lena L. Forrest, 
Miss Rosalie L. Mayer, Miss Helen 
R. Pegelow, Miss Alma G. Robb and 


Mrs. Fannie Tisch: Minnesota Mutual 
Life; Mrs. G. A. Ralls: Mutual Life 
of New York; Mrs. Ida May Henry 
and Miss Mary Hynes: Penn Mutual 
Life; Miss Bertha S. Ehlers, Mrs. E. 
V. P. Goodman, Miss Gertrude H. 
Leidy, Mrs. Mildred P. Miller, Mrs. 
Nancy T. Newland, Miss Leonora E. 
Olsen, Miss Caroline E. Owens, Mrs. 
Eleanor Skillen, Miss Anna E. Smith 
and Mrs. Mary K. Stuart: Union Cen- 
tral Life; Miss Marie Closson, Miss 
Agnes Hauer, Mrs. Sis Hoffman and 
Mrs. Irene Monfort. 





Bankers National Records 
Tremendous June Increase 


Production figures just released by 
the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, reveal that the 
month of June showed an increase of 
268 per cent in paid-for volume of 
business over that of June, 1935. The 
increase in paid-for business for the 
first six months of 1936 was 85 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1935. 

The tremendous increase for the 
month of June, to a great extent, is 
accounted for by a popular coast-to- 
coast contest which was staged by 
the agencies in connection with the 
return of Perez F. Huff to the West- 
ern Coast. 

The Bankers National last week 
celebrated its first anniversary of the 
occupancy of its new home office 
building at Montclair, and a special 
complimentary contest was arranged, 
known as “Anniversary Week”. 








Paul S. Banks, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, who was recently elected 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Chartered Life Underwriters. 











N.A.L.U. Committee 
Is Working Hard 


Up in Boston a publicity committee 
has been perspiring to get out some 
news of the forthcoming convention 
of the National Association. The first 
results put in appearance this week 
on the desks of publishers. 

It’s the committee’s idea to furnish 
the editors with a prepared column 
for each issue. The first one is given 
over to the matter of hotel accommo- 
dations and as the writer puts it: 
“other sordid details.” First-class ho- 
tel space is limited in Boston and 
conventioners are warned that they 
will be billeted in Boston or Provi- 
dence unless they “obey the impulse.” 

Convention headquarters are to be 
at the Statler and the dates are Sept. 
21 to 25. The entire affair is to take 
on an Old Home Week atmosphere 
with antique and historical New 
England being served up for the ap- 
petite of the visitors. 


St. Louis Mutual Life 
Remodeling Home Office 


Complete reconstruction and remod- 
eling of its home-office building has 
been begun by the St. Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at St. Louis, 
Mo., and will be completed in about 
three months’ time. The building is 
being turned into a Colonial mansion 
with brick exterior interlined with 
white and interiors done in marble 
and white. Arched doorways and en- 
trance will feature the finished work 
and plans for air-conditioning are 
being passed upon. When the changes 
have been made, the home office of the 
St. Louis Mutual Life will be one of 
the finest buildings in the city. 

Under the production stimulus given 
the field forces by Agency Superin- 
tendent T. E. Sly, who is also sec- 
retary of the company, the St. Louis 
Mutual Life has been making sure 
progress during the past two years. 
At the close of June, 1936, the com- 
pany’s writings showed a gain of 100 
per cent over the total business for 
the whole year of 1935. So carefully 
has the agency force been reorganized 
and trained by Mr. Sly that this gain 
was made with only one new general 
agent being added. In addition, the 
company’s first-year renewal income 
shows a gain of over 70 per cent; the 
lapse ratio is steadily tending down- 
ward, and the actual to expected 
mortality has the most favorable 
showing in the company’s history. In- 
cidentally, the St. Louis Mutual Life 
will, in 1937, celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of its organization. 
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June New Life Insurance 
Shows 11.0 Per Cent Gain 


Showing an increase for the fourth 
consecutive month, new life insurance 
production for June was 11.0 per 
cent more than for June of last year. 
The cumulative total for the first half 
of this year was 1.8 per cent less 
than for the corresponding period of 
1935. These facts were reported by 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The report 
summarizes the new paid-for business 
—exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 42 companies 
having 83 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

Comparisons of the first six months 
of this year with the corresponding 
months of last year show decreases 
of 17.4 per cent and 7.6 per cent for 
January and February, and increases 
of 1 per cent, 1.4 per cent and 2.9 
per cent in March, April and May, 
respectively, with June showing the 
11.0 per cent increase. 

For June, the new business of all 
classes written by the 42 companies 
was $774,123,000 against $697,471,000 
during June, 1935—an increase of 
11.0 per cent. All classes contributed 
to the increase, the report shows, 
New Ordinary insurance, showing 
a monthly gain for the first time 
this year, amounted to $498,695,000 
against $451,983,000—an increase of 
10.3 per cent. Industrial insurance 








O'Malley Invites 


Every insurance commissioner in the 
United States has been invited by the 
Missouri insurance superintendent, R. 
Emmet O'Malley, to be represented at 
the hearing in Jefferson City on July 28 
in connection with his investigation of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock 
Island, Ill. Shortly before this, United 
States District Judge Albert L. Reeves 
denied the Modern Woodmen a tem- 
porary injunction to restrain Superin- 
tendent O'Malley from revoking the 
fraternal organization's Missouri license. 
Among those especially invited is Ernest 
Palmer, Illinois insurance director, who 
among his many other activities, has de- 
fended the Modern Woodmen. 








was $233,333,000 against $205,951,000 
—an increase of 13.3 per cent. Group 


insurance was $42,095,000 against 
$39,537,000—an increase of 6.5 per 
cent. 


For the first six months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$4,394,106,000 against $4,476,521,000 
—a decrease of 1.8 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $2,- 
768,413,000 against $2,980,916,000—a 
decrease of 7.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $1,359,563,000 against 
$1,289,995,000—an increase of 5.4 per 
cent. Group insurance was $266,130,- 
000 against $205,610,000—an increase 
of 29.4 per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first six months of 
1934, 1935 and 1936, and percentage 
increases or decreases are shown in 
the following table: 








NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—42 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies) 


1935 1936 

Month 1934 1935 1936 Over 1934 Over 1935 

Ordinary Insurance 

January ..... $435,676,000 $601,300,000 $447,181,000 38.0% 25.6% 
February 424,395,000 490,193,000 422'587.000 15.5 —13.8 
March ...... 526,280,000 502,619,000 473,758,000 =a —5.7 
SE dag oce 511,915,000 468,187,000 462,376,000 —8.5 —12 
ees 524,542,000 466,634,000 463,816,000 —11.0 —0.6 
MMM onounce 493,205,000 451,983,000 498,695,000 —8.4 10.3 

$2,916,013,000 $2,980,916,000 $2,768,413,000 2.2% —T.1% 

Industrial Insurance 

January $197,108,000 $196,255,000 $193,344,000 0.4% —1.5% 
February 196,816,000 209,017,000 212'055,000 6.2 15 
March ...... 228,107,000 235,261,000 246,011,000 3.1 46 
April ....... 220,366,000 228,188,000 244,356,000 3.5 71 
i odancut 226,013,000 215,323,000 230,464,000 ~4.7 7.0 
eS. aaucens 211,473,000 205,951,000 233,333,000 —2'6 13.3 

$1,279,883,000 $1,289,995,000 $1,359,563,000 "0.8% 5.4% 

Group Insurance 

January $32,673,000 $27,348,000 $40,981,000 —16.3% 19.9% 
February 26,862,000 20,388,000 30,498,000 —24.1 49.6 
March ...... 33,241,000 30,611,000 56,213,000 —7.9 83.6 
UE an cuca. 62,214,000 37,495,000 37,213,000 —39.7 —0.8 
BM sa ages 40,989,000 50,231,000 59,130,000 22.5 17.7 
peer: 57,812,000 39,537,000 42,095,000 31.6 6.5 

$253,791,000 $205,610,000 $266, 130,000 19.0% 29.4% 

Total Insurance 

January $665,457,000 $824,903,000 $681,506,000 24.0% -17.4% 
February 648,073,000 719,598,000 665,140,000 11.0 —1.6 
March ...... 787.628.000 768,491,000 775,982,000 —2'4 1.0 
April ....... 794,495,000 733,870,000 743,945,000 —7.6 1.4 
 oukevens 791,544,000 732,188,000 753,410,000 —15 29 
paar 762,490,000 697,471,000 774,123,000 —8.5 11.0 

$4,449,687,000 $4,476,521,000 $4,394, 106,000 ~ 0.6% 18% 
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The Gold Standard Still 
Keeps Sticking "Round 


With the abandonment of the gold 
standard in France seemingly only a 
matter of time, the world is looking 
forward to the time when the leading 
powers will get together to agree on 
a new gold standard. But they will 
find the task not altogether to their 
liking. They will discover that, while 
every nation “abandoned” the gold 
standard, they all kept it intact in 
one way or another. What is even 
more important, is the fact that each 
nation developed some sort of a mone- 
tary standard tied to gold, either by 
decree or in actual practice. 

The American Treasury, for in- 
stance, buys or has to buy all the gold 
it is offered. In Great Britain, neither 
the Treasury nor the Bank of Eng- 
land has to buy any gold. Yet the 
manipulations of the Exchange Stabi- 
lization Account have been respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
French gold standard in the past. And 
there are any number of instances 
proving the powerful “gold” influence 
of both the United States and-Great 
Britain in such countries as_ the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the Bal- 
kans, the Far East, and in Central 
and South America. Yet both coun- 
tries are “off gold.” 

The adherence to gold in the face 
of the official abandonment of the gold 
standard seems to prove that the na- 
tions cannot get away from gold, try 
as they might. But instead of one uni- 
versal standard, we have today a great 
variety of individually applied gold 
standards. The lesson is obviously 
this: an international gold standard 
would presuppose a proportionate dis- 
tribution of the metal—which is out 
of the question; some nations are rich, 
others are well-to-do, others just hang 
on. It so happens that gold is appre- 
ciated as a value, aside from being 
appreciated as a standard—and gold 
cannot serve two masters. Hence, we 
should give up the illusion of an inter- 
national gold standard, and be satis- 
fied with a hypothetical ratio not sub- 
ject either to price fluctuations or to 
the law of supply and demand. 





Peoples Life Record 


The Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Frankfort, Ind., issued total 
life insurance during June of $1,- 
072,238. The company’s net gain in 
1935 was about $1,000,000 but its net 
gain in the first six months of 1936 
is already over $1,000,000, according 
to President E. O. Burget. The Peo- 
ples Life is writing new business at 
the rate of about $1,000,000 per month. 
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Two Prominent Executives 


Observe Golden Jubilee 


Two men who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to life insurance 
as actuaries and executives recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their association with the business. 
They are Henry Moir, president of 
the United States Life, New York, 
and Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J. 

Born in Scotland and educated in 
the celebrated George Watson College, 
Edinburgh, which has produced some 
of the greatest insurance actuaries in 
the world, Mr. Moir is a Fellow of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
London, and a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, which latter so- 
ciety he served as president in 1918- 
20. He also served as vice-president 
of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh 
just before he came to America in 
1901. 

For many years vice-president and 
actuary of the Home Life of New 
York, he joined the United States Life 
in 1923 as managing director, shortly 
succeeding to the presidency on the 
retirement of Dr. John P. Munn. A 
frequent contributor to life insurance 
literature, he is the author of “Life 
Assurance Primer,” as well as many 
pamphlets on actuarial and general 
life insurance subjects. 


E. E. Rhodes Accorded 
High Actuarial Honors 


Not only an outstanding mathema- 
tician and actuary, but also a pioneer 
in any movement that promised con- 
structive reforms for the institution 
of life insurance, Edward E. Rhodes, 
Mutual Benefit vice-president, who 
also is celebrating his fiftieth anni- 
versary in life insurance circles, has 
seen and participated in more critical 
developments, perhaps, than any 
other living life insurance executive. 
One of his greatest services was as 
chairman for eight years of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, in which he was prominent in 
the framing of the first Federal In- 
come Tax Act of 1921. 

Mr. Rhodes was also a member of 
the important Medico-Actuarial Com- 
mittee, formed in 1909 through the co- 
operation of the Medical Directors’ 
Association of America and the Actu- 
arial Society of America, which made 
an exhaustive study of about 2,000,000 
policies, covering a period of twenty- 
four years, from the records of forty- 
three leading United States and Ca- 


nadian companies. This tremendous 
task resulted in five tomes of statisti- 
cal information on longevity, recog- 
nized as one of the most important 
modern contributions to actuarial 
knowledge. 

He was president of the Actuarial 
Society of America in 1926 and 1927 
and in that capacity attended the 
eighth International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries in London and Edinburgh. An 
unusual honor was accorded him by 
his British contemporaries, who 
elected him a Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain in order 
to confer which degree upon him, as 
an American, it was first necessary 
to procure permission from the Privy 
Council of Great Britain. 


International Claim Men 
Meet in Canada Sept. 14 


The International Claim Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Seigniory Club on the Ottawa River 
in the Province of Quebec, Canada, on 
Sept. 14, 15 and 16. According to a 
program announcement made this 
week at Kansas City, Mo., by Louis 
Graham, field service director for the 
Business Men’s Assurance and secre- 
tary of the association, the speakers 
will include Louis H. Pink, insurance 
superintendent of New York; Herbert 
Adam, supervisor of claims for the 
Penn Mutual Life; John Northrop, 


Anaconda Closes 


$40,000,000 Policy 


A plan of group life insurance has 
been adopted under which all em- 
ployees in the United States and 
Canada of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company and its subsidiaries and 
affiliates not now insured under a 
group plan were covered early this 
month, provided they are not away 
from work because of illness or in- 
jury, to and including July 31, with- 
out contribution by them. 

Approximately 28,000 employees of 
the company will be covered by nearly 
$40,000,000 of insurance under the 
plan in the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

During this period of non-contribu- 
tory insurance employees are offered 
the opportunity to voluntarily signify 
their intention to continue the insur- 
ance on a basis whereby the employees 
and employer will make joint contri- 
butions for the individual amounts of 
insurance as set forth in the plan of 
insurance. 


assistant manager of claims for the 
Metropolitan Life; Harold Gordon, 
executive secretary of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
and H. W. Shackleford, Tampa, Fla., 
attorney. A. C. Fankhauser, chief ad- 
juster of the Continental Casualty at 
Chicago, will be chairman of the in- 
formal discussions. 






































"Say, Myron, | changed my mind, I'll take that policy.” 
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Verdict: 


Agent's Importance in Legal Disputes 


stitutes one of the main occupa- 

tional activities for people in every 
part of the United States. Practically 
all large life insurance companies 
prosecute their business in every state 
of the Union. Domiciled in one state 
in which is located its home office, and 
where the big volume of mechanical 
business is handled, it operates in the 
other states through local agents, so- 
licitors, divisional officers, branch of- 
ficers and state officers. It may gen- 
erally be said that its immediate con- 
tact with policyholders is generally 
through its local agent who in turn 
is responsive to his superiors in his 
particular state. As a consequence 
of this set-up, whatever the agent 
may say or do in connection with the 
securing of an application and the 
delivery of a policy may prove of tre- 
mendous vital importance in the event 
any dispute should arise between the 
policyholder, the beneficiary or the 
company. 

Because of the fact that holders or 
beneficiaries of policies may reside 
in states other than the state of domi- 
cile of the insurer, there will likewise 
arise a conflict between the laws in 
the several states and it will be nec- 
sary to determine which law prevails 
in order to adjudicate the rights of 
the parties. 

The importance of the position and 
the actions of the agent under these 
circumstances cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Such a situation was before 
the Court in Jones v. Metropolitan 


Ts business of life insurance con- 


Life Insurance Company, 158 Misc. 
466. In that case, the plaintiff was the 
ancillary administratrix of one Jo- 
hanna Culbert. Suit was commenced 
in New York to recover on three (3) 
policies of industrial insurance on 
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Johanna Culbert’s life. The applica- 
tions for the insurance were not at- 
tached to the policies. As a defense, 
the defendant pleaded that one policy 
had never, in fact, been delivered to 
the insured at all and as to all three 
policies, the defendant claimed that 
the insured was not in sound health 
when they were issued, which fact 
voided the policies according to their 
terms. It was admitted by the plain- 
tiff that the insured was not in sound 
health when the policies were issued, 
but claimed that this condition had 
been waived by the defendant since 
its agent had been informed of that 
fact before the applications were ac- 
cepted and the policies issued. 

The testimony as to the oral con- 
versations with the agent showing 
waiver was resisted by the defendant 
on the ground that the contracts were 
entered into in New Jersey, and under 
the law of that state could not be 
valid. The Trial Court, however, ruled 
that the policies were New York con- 
tracts and rejected the evidence of the 
New Jersey law. 

From the evidence, it appeared that 
the insured was a resident of New 
Jersey at the date of her death and 
at the time the policies in suit were 
issued; that the applications for the 
policies were made in New Jersey, 
premiums paid to the defendant’s 
agent in that state and that the plain- 
tiff, who was a daughter of the insured 
and the beneficiary of the policies, was 
likewise a resident of New Jersey. 
The company was a New York cor- 
poration with its home office in New 
York City. It was there that the poli- 
cies were issued and sent to de- 
fendant’s New Jersey agent who in 
turn personally handed them to the 
insured in that state. 








The policies contained no clause 
that the same should be effective only 
on acceptance by, or delivery to, the 
insured. An advance payment was 
made of the initial premium at the 
time the applications were submitted 
and no conditions precedent to the 
delivery of the policies remained to 
be satisfied. 

The validity of the contract had to 
be established. What law governed, 
had to be decided. The problem was 
unsettled. It had been held in some 
cases that the place where the con- 
tract was made determined the issue. 
Other cases had held that the contract 
was governed by the law of the place 
of performance. Decisions in other 
cases rested upon the ascertainment 
of the intention of the parties to de- 
cide which law governed. Still, again, 
other adjudications had been made 
after considering all the various ele- 
ments which had gone to make the 
contract. The Court held that the 
contract under review was governed 
by the law of New York. The impor- 
tant position occupied by the com- 
pany’s agent is demonstrated in the 
opinion of the Court in reaching its 
decision where, at page 468, it said 
as follows: 

Whichever judicial test is resorted 
to in this instance, the contract must 
be regarded as governed by New 
York law. If it be assumed that the 
law of the place of making governs, 
the contract in suit must be deemed 
to have been made in New York. 
When an insurance policy is mailed, 
with nothing further to be done on 
the part of either of the cont: acting 
parties, the contract becomes effec- 
tive as of the time when and neces- 
sarily as of the place (2 Beale Con- 
flict of Laws, 1056, note 6) from 
which it was mailed. (Western v. 
Genesee Mutual Insurance Co., 12 
N. Y. 258; Western Massachusetts 
Fire Ins. Co. v Hilton, 42 App. Div. 
52; Hammond vt. International Rail- 
way Co., 63 Mise. 437; affd., 134 
App. Div. 995.) Where a definite 
contract has been accepted by both 
parties, evidenced by the execution 
and issuance of the policy, with no 
conditions precedent to be _ per- 
formed, and nothing furthe~ to be 
done but transmission to the in- 
sured, delivery to the soliciting agent 
of the company, who has naught to 
do but transmit it, is considered de- 
livery to the insured. In such a case 
the agent is merely a conduit, as any 
public messenger would be. 

* * * * % 


There is no question but that 
mailing of such a policy to the in- 
sured is sufficient delive-y to him. 
(Hyde v. Goodnow, 3 N. Y. 266; 
Stone v. Penn Yan, etc., R., 197 id. 
279.) Whatever may be the rule 
with respect to the ordinary con- 
tracts, there is no reason why mail- 
ing to the agent of the _ insurer 
should not likewise be sufficient de- 
livery so as to make the contract of 
insurance effective. 

* * * oe * 


If the law of the place of perfor- 
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mance be considered controlling, 
New Yo.k law must likewise apply. 
No clause in the policies covers the 
place where payment is to be made 
on death. Two clauses in the poli- 
cies might, however, be considered 
pertinent. One provides that if a 
claim arises, claimant should call 
personally at the district office 
through which premiums have been 
paid; the other makes the option to 
surrender clause exercisable at the 
district office. Neither specifically 
tefers to the payment of the pro- 
ceeds on death. In addition, pre- 
miums were paid directly to the so- 
liciting agent who called at the 
home, and he in turn apparently 
dealt directly with the home office 
of the company. No district office 
was involved. 

In the absence of any provision 
in the policies governing the place 
of performance, the authorities are 
to the effect that the place of pay- 
ment is either where the principal 
office of the insurer is situated 
(Ruse v. Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
Co., 23 N. Y. 516, 522), or it will 
be presumed to be the same as the 
place where the contract was made. 
(Thompson v. Lakewood City De- 
velopment Co., 105 Misc. 680; affd., 
188 App. Div. 996.) Both these 
places were New York. 

Certainly the defendant consid- 
ered the contract a New York obli- 
gation. Its policy was headed 
“Home Office: New York City,” and 
its attestation clause recited the de- 
livery of the policy on the date of 
its issuance. These indicate that the 
defendant considered the obligation 
immediately effective on its issuance 
in New York. 

Again, if the grouping of the vari- 
ous elements be considered the de- 
terminative test, New Yo k law must 
apply. Defendant was a New York 
Corporation, with its home office in 
New York City; the policies were is- 
sued and were payable in New York: 
elections of directors, in which pol- 
icyholders had the right to vote. 
were held in New York: the distri- 
bution of surplus, in which policy- 
holders could participate, was ex- 
pressly conditioned on the approval 
of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York. Opposed 
to this is the fact that the insurance 
was solicited in, and premiums paid 
in New Jersey by a resident of that 
State. The elements in the first 
group are of greater significance 
than those of the second in deter- 
mining which law should gove-n the 
contract between the parties. The 
judgment below is affirmed. with 
twenty-five dollars costs. 


This emphasis on the part played 
by the agent in determining the legal 
status of the parties to the contract 
of life insurance is in conformity 
with the rule of law prevailing gen- 
erally throughout the several states 
of the Union. 


In Jackson v. New York Life In- 
surance Company, 7 Fed. (2d) 31, a 
son of the plaintiffs, on May 16, 1919, 
had made and signed a written ap- 
plication at the solicitation of local 
agents of the defendant at Tillamook, 
Ore., for a policy of life insurance 


in the sum of $5,000, or double that 
amount in case of accidental death. 
It was provided in the application 
that the insurance applied for should 
not be effective unless the first pre- 
mium was paid and the policy deliv- 
ered to and received by the insured 
in his lifetime, and that, unless 
otherwise agreed in writing, the pol- 
icy should then relate back to and 
take effect as of the date of the ap- 
plication. 

At the time of the application, the 
local agents received from the appli- 
cant a promissory note payable in 
ninety (90) days in payment of the 
first annual premium on the policy. 
The local agents then forwarded to 
defendant’s branch office at Portland, 
Ore., the application and the note. 
The note was retained, however, but 
the application was forwarded to the 
home office at New York City, where 
the policy of insurance was issued on 
May 28, 1919. It was mailed the fol- 
lowing day to the branch office at 
Portland, with instructions to be held 
until released by defendant’s medical 
board. Such release was made by the 
medical board on June 4, 1919. 

According to records of the Port- 
land branch office, the promissory 
note was mailed back to the local 
agents on June 16, 1919. The policy 
was mailed to them on the following 
day, or June 17, 1919. On June 18, 
1919, at 9 o’clock, the applicant 
was killed in an automobile accident. 
There was no proof of the actual re- 
ceipt of the policy by the agents prior 
to the death of the insured and the 
company denied liability on the 
policy. 

The Trial Court directed a verdict 
for the defendant which was re- 
versed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals. In its opinion, the Appellate 


Court stated the law applicable to the 
question as follows: 


A policy of insurance is delivered 
to insured when it is deposited in 
the mails, duly directed to insured 
at his proper address and with post- 
age prepaid, even though in fact he 
never receives it. Likewise the pol- 
icy is constructively delive:ed when 
it is mailed to an agent uncondi- 
tionally and for the sole purpose of 
delivery to insured, even though the 
agent does not actually deliver the 
policy to the insured. But the rule 
is otherwise when the policy is 
mailed to the agent for delivery only 
on the performance of certain con- 
ditions. 


The position of the local agents 
and the legal effect of what they do 
is set forth in that portion of the 
opinion as follows: 


The present case is one in which 
prior to the death of the insured, the 
policy was mailed to the local agents 
at Tillamook for the sole purpose 
of delivery to the insured. The 
stipulation that the insurance “shall 
not take effect unless the first pre- 
mium is paid and the policy is de- 
livered to and received by me during 
my lifetime” does not take the case 
out of the rule, for the first pre- 
mium had been paid at the time of 
making the application, and during 
the lifetime of the applicant the 
policy was mailed to the local agent 
unconditionally for the sole purpose 
of delivery to the applicant. The 
ease is distinguishable from those in 
which the policy was to go into effect 
only upon manual delivery the eof 
to the insured, or in which seme- 
thing provided for in the contract 
yet remained to be done by the agent 
as a condition precedent to delivery, 
such as the ascertainment that the 
insured was then in good health or 
that he accepted the policy. 


It is apparent from the foregoing 
that no single statement or action of 
a local agent is without serious im- 
port to a carrier in the event of any 
dispute arising under a policy of life 
insurance. 
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An Administration 


Of Selling 


Prospecting and selling will be the 
theme song with the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters under 
the administration of Alfred B. Levy 
this fiscal year. He has declared, but 
definitely, that the man with the rate 
book and with a sales problem, can 
come down to the meetings and learn 
something. 

With that end in view, he will have 
as his guests at the head table at 
every meeting during the 1936-37 sea- 
son, ten leading producers of the vari- 
ous agencies. In order that there may 
be no favoritism, he is taking the list 
of companies who are members of the 
association in alphabetical order. 
Every month, the leading producer of 
each of those particular ten compa- 
nies will be seated at the head table. 
In this manner, the $100,000-a-year- 
man may rub shoulders with the mil- 
lion-dollar producer. Where a com- 
pany has more than one agency in 
Philadelphia, the man chosen will be 
the leading producer for that month 
of all of the agencies. In this way, 
Mr. Levy feels that he will be helping 
the general agents in that particular 
month to put on a special drive for 
business. 

Mr. Levy said that he is a general 
agent and that in his present post, 
he looks upon himself as being se- 
lected general agent for the life in- 
surance business in Philadelphia. 


Stick to Fundamentals 
In Selling 


Clayton Demarest, Jr., long one of 
the Atlantic Life’s leading salesmen, 
has pointed out in addresses before 
numerous sales meetings, how the ap- 
proach should be based always on 
fundamentals — natural desires. He 
emphasizes the fact that it is impor- 
tant for the salesman that his pros- 
pects are predisposed to act on in- 
stincts and emotions which, to use a 
colloquialism, means “keeping up 
with the Joneses”. 

Ten of these “predispositions” or 
“buying motives” are enumerated by 
Mr. Demarest, with suggested uses 
for each of them as an urge or talk- 
ing point for life insurance. These 
are listed below: 


Money Gain—Whether you live or 
not, a substantial gain over and 
above amount deposited, plus “free” 
life insurance meanwhile, 3% per 
cent on savings part of deposit 
against 2-2% per cent in banks; 

Pride—in doing a good job in a 
most efficient way, creating a sub- 
stantial estate in easy payments; 
providing for yourself and your own, 
Rugged Individualist ; 
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The Nine Methods 


|" an appeal for quality business, C. F. 
Cross, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, Lincoln National Life, speaking 
at the company's regional meetings, 
stressed the following nine tried methods 
employed by many successful agents: 

1. Sell on the basis of income. 

2. Analyze last year's sales showing 
number of policies for each amount, and 
break down this year's quota into number 
of policies for definite amounts. 

3. Resolve to sell one policy larger than 
ever before. 

4. One policy a month with Family In- 
come. 

5. One complete program each month 
—involving at least $100 a month. 

6. Sell no policy for $1,000. Substitute 
Salary Continuance. 

7. Round out total amount of insurance. 
If $9,000 already in force, sell $6,000, not 
$5,000. 

8. Round off the premium. 
make it an even $30.00. 

9. Constantly improve yourself so that 
you will be at ease when prospecting and 
selling to men in the higher income 
brackets. 


If $27.40, 








Imitation—everyone is doing it— 
the American plan—70 per cent of 
World Life Ins. in U. S. A. Specifi- 
cally “your friend . .. likes our new 
Retirement Income plan, etc.”; 

Desire for Knowledge — ample 
means for travel, study, etc.—emer- 
gency hedge for children’s education; 

Possession — each deposit made 
gives immediate ownership of a pro- 
portionate part of the total plan. 

Health—if good you will probably 
outlive earning years and enjoy re- 
tirement—if not so good and you can 
pass you may need the insurance. 

Fear—most people live too long or 
die too soon—this plan provides sub- 
stantially in either event—a safe plan 
free of investment care and watching. 

Physical Pleasure or Comfort—op- 
portunity to devote self to hobbies— 
hunting, fishing, club, travel, theatre, 
home on porch or at fireside. 

Love of Others—colorful sunset 
years for wife, not only no burden on 
children but ability to do for them 
during your life. 

Play—What do you enjoy most?— 
do it all you please after you hang up 
the harness for the last time—never 
go farther than the front door for 
your check each month. 








Don't be afraid of a worker who is press- 
ing your record. Keep pegging along. If 
you let down in effort because you're 
"mad," he'll pass you. He may equal or 
surpass your record anyway. What of it? 
Nobody can take from you the success 
you earn. Nobody can take from you the 
satisfaction of knowing that you're always 
doing your best—Mutual Life Points. 





Just Try to Hit That 


Saturation Point 


The editor of the Federal Life 
agency magazine has a nice choice in 
picking up quotations. That is why 
we read his magazine and why we 
use verbatim his account of Ted 
Riehle’s ideas on how much life insur- 
ance can and should yet be sold. As 
follows: 


Theodore M. Riehle, retired presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, asks the man who 
thinks that life insurance is anywhere 
near the saturation point to remem- 
ber that in a year there are approxi- 
mately two million births, one million 
marriages, four hundred thousand 
high school graduates, thousands of 
new businesses and thousands of men 
and women reaching the retirement 
stage and in need of annuities. 

He says that at present life insur- 
ance is doing little more than meeting 
last illness and funeral expenses, that, 
for instance, life insurance death 
claims amount to approximately 
$900,000,000 a year, while under- 
takers and cemeteries receive ap- 
proximately $773,000,000 a year. 

Then he says, “A man’s commer- 
cial life value at age 30 is estimated 
at $48,000. The total life value of 
the country is estimated at $1,500,- 
000,000,000, insured for about 6 per 
cent of the amount, while machines 
are insured for at least 66 per cent 
of their value.” 

All men like to think of themselves 
as being more valuable than the ma- 
chines that serve them. The value is 
in the brain power. Life insurance is 
insurance of brain power. 





When the Prospect Goes 
Financial on You 


There are so many financial ex- 
perts in the world today—folk who 
are really interested in world eco- 
nomics, etc., that the life agent has his 
difficulties in the job of explaining 
exactly why life insurance is_ the 
safest investment on earth. 

In a recent issue of the London 
Life Nuggets an item appeared 


which, for conciseness, matches any- 7 


thing you might bring up. It reads 


like this: 


When the prospect says: 
do better with my money,” the best 
answer is “Where?” 

Isn’t it surprising that an individ- 
ual with limited experience and 4 
few hundreds or thousands of dollars 
to invest can expect to get more in- 
terest, safely, on his money than & 
life insurance company with men who 
make a profession of investing, and 
who have very large amounts to in- 
vest? 


“IT can | 
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We Fear the Things 
We Don’t Understand 


In a recent address before New 
York City’s life underwriters, Medi- 
cal Director Beresford, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, emphasized a_ truth 
which has a distinct sales angle when 
he said: “We fear the things we do 
not understand.” He was, in that 
talk, making a plea for understand- 
ing between the fieldmen of life in- 
surance and the medical departments, 
because their work is so_ interde- 
pendent. But the remarks he made 
have other inferences in selling. We 
fear the things we do not understand; 
the lack of understanding our rate 
book; our failure to understand the 
problems of the man on the other 
side of the desk, etc., etc. All of 
which should suggest closer applica- 
tion to the job in hand to every sales- 
man. 


Sales Ideas From 


Both Sides 


recent meeting a speaker 
out that modern property 


At a 


pointed 


ownership today has become com- 
plex, far different from the times 
of our ancestors. With the hazards 


which revolve about management, in- 
vestment judgment and diversifica- 
tion, a complete knowledge is neces- 
sary on the part of the life under- 
writer of proper methods of conser- 
vation and distribution as well as the 
“energy necessary to accumulate the 
surplus.” 

In devising methods to minimize 
estate hazards, the underwriter, he 
said, must take into consideration the 
problems of accumulation; the con- 
servation of that accumulated, and 
the distribution or transfer of the 
surplus. Accumulation, and the basic 
purpose for which estates are cre- 
ated, are designed for social security 
or economic independence and must 
be adequate at death for providing 
for the family. It must also provide 
for old age. 

At the same time a policyholder said 
his first experience goes back to 1900, 
when he was 16 and an agent sold him 
a 20-year endowment. In 1914, when 
he had an opportunity to buy a build- 
ing at a low figure, he borrowed on 
this policy—the only time he has ever 
done so—and made a profit of $50,000 
when he sold the building later on. 


His second experience was in 1902 
when his father died and the agent 
handed his mother checks aggregating 
$140,000. “This once more brought 
home to me the importance of life in- 
surance, because it gave me a great 
deal of satisfaction at the age of 18 
to know that my mother and sisters 
would be secured against adversity 
and at least they could continue to live 
in comfort.” 

He declared that he considered 
his life insurance “the greatest se- 
curity I have.” 


In his concluding remarks, he 
remarked, “I honestly think, gentle- 
men, if you cannot sell life insurance 
there is something wrong with you.” 

Tribute was paid the debit man for 
laying the foundation of life insur- 
ance and for his service to humanity 
in giving “fundamental protection to 
millions of policyholders whose fam- 
ilies would otherwise be left destitute 
when death claims the breadwinner,” 
by William J. Bradley, publicity man- 
ager, Home Life of America, who pre- 
sided at the industrial life sales con- 
gress. 

In advice on selling, he argued ar- 
ranging a program the evening be- 
fore. He urged pre-approach infor- 
mation and careful preparation and 
presentation of the program. 
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Tun Old Men 


One goes sadly through his declining years, 


The other contemplates 


expectancy and lives the 
present with joy in his 


Which one of these, dur- 
ing his productive years, 
would you suppose met 
a conscientious and per- 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFFiELp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS IN 1935 


and 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS TO INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 1935 AND 1930 


Per Cent To Torat Apitrep Assets, Dec. 31, 1935 


1930, per 


Admitted Admitted MortGaGEes 
Stock Assets Assets 
Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 


Name AnD Location or 
Mut’ al 1930 1935 
| 


$1,000 of Life Insurance 


Assets Dec. 31, 1935, por 
in Force d 


$1,099 of Life Insurance 


Dec. 31, 1935, to Dec. 31, 
in Force ¢ 


% of Increase in Assets 
1930 


Prem. Notes 


Assets Dec. 31, 
Real Estate 

& Municipal 
Public 

Utility 
Industrial 

and Mise. 

and Loans 
Deferred and 
Unpaid Prems. 


£ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual, Washington... . ) 39,229,423, 60,395,754) 53.9 109.21 
Aetna Life. Hartford, Conn... .o-¢ S 424,776,176 503,478,517 53; 110.97 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia. . .o } 148 ,905,57C| 193,486,048) 29.¢ 158.09 
Colurbian Nat'l., Boston o-G-l S 41,956,872) 40.856,905|—2.62) 182.61 92 - 
Connecticut General, Hartford.o-, s 143.176, 906) 188,912,856! 31.§ 116.45 7 2.3 7 ! 25| 5 p 37| 12.96 
} 


-_ 
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Connecticut Mutual, Hartford . .« ’ 196 ,176,€22) 268,361,015) 36 206 64; 203.56) 6.86) 7.7 29 16 15.19 
Equitable Life, New York. 0-9 1,284,286,816) 1,816,170,056 180.40 2% ¢ 5.72) 12.75) 2.53) 15.30 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 0 ‘ 118,702,147) 148,663,255) 25.2 184 18) § 9) 13.23) 22.16 | 27.6 - 4 | 18.95 
Fidelity Mutual, Phila., Pa. 0 93,543,499) 106,647,673 290.45 298.97) 17.6 J 21) 55) 1: 3.88) 23) 18.00 
Guardian Life, New York o-g-t Ss 84,737,076) 109,131,341) 28.79) 168.54 239.67 2| 37 9.68 2.6 20.18 


bo et me 
SSSs 


Home Life, New York, N. Y.. ..0 ’ 75,573,884) 86,659,621 57, 188.89) 245.00) 7.56 29 6.52 9.! ¢ 2.64) 21.73 
John Hancock Mut., Boston..o-g-i 584,121,813) 731,500,916) 25.23) 165.74 y 2 | if y : 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne .o- s 76,238,358) 121,508,674) 59.: 85.58 

Massachusetts Mut., Springfield « 292,765,509) 533,224,942) 76| 187.32 

Metropolitan, New York 0-G-t ) 3,310,021,818) 4,234,802,511| 27.94) 175.96 


bhoWho wre ~~ Oe 


hobo ton 


Minnesota Mut., St. Paul 0-/ 25,354, 451| 33,876,189) 33.6 121.93 2 ¢ 2 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J...0 } 571,746,683) 586,791,180} 2.62) 229.56) 292.59 ‘ 2 4.83 14 
Mutual Life, New York ae 1,052,196,494) 1,239,039,565| 17.76) 235.69) 334.15) ; .22| 18.46) 22 26 87 
Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill......0| } 28,649,162] °35,053,788| 22.36] 160.33) 226.6 : 7.16] 3 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt... .o ) 138,342,375) 179 , 007 , 825) 29.39) 224.26) ; | Q¢ ‘ f g | 2.94 
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| 

New England Mut., Boston 0 ) 253 ,486,536) 343,453,111 9} 200.48| 258.35) 6.9% 13; 12.78 8} 2.08) 18.96) 
New York Life, New York......0|  } 1,789,067,734) 2,243,587,752| : 934.58 10} 26.. 5! 60) 16.93 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee.o| } 937 ,721 ,307| 1,071,991,955 32} 231.22 9.69 2 97) 3.47 ‘ 20.23 
Pacific Mut., Los Angeles o 177,672,731] 215,561,220} | 231.68 .32) 3 9.27) 1.8 70| : 99) 16.70 
Penn Mutual, Phila., Pa. oC} 458,685,982) 600,747,015) 30.97] 217.88 23) 21.15) 17.25) 12.27 : 2) 2.57) 17.10 

| | 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 0 } 150,103,536) 195,392,856) 240.72 
Provident Mutual, Phila., Pa... .o } 245,650,278) 298.416, 6C8 : 
Prudential Ins., Newark og-i| 2,491,770,133) 3,129,475,267 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh YY 68,875,791) 91,871,761) 
State Mutual, Worcester a 143,282,128) 161,064,580) 


no 


Deo 
ea 
— et et et 


49 23 ig j 47| 15.86 
49) 23.06) 1: SS 77 00) 16.66 
29) 21.01 04 ; 73| 9.72 
12} 3.19) 3 56 y 52) 09) 25.06 
..| 25 83 9.25) 5 00} 20 63} 


Nw 
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| 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada s 587,449,555) 677,597,375 4.20 23 57 3.70 82) 3 57| 13.01) 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn.....0-g| § 622,922,944) 787,910,992) 24.4 29.46 7.39) ¢8.40) 41.71, 6.98) 6.15 20) 15.21 
Union Central, Cincinnati ) 8 322,697,832) 326,770,411 26 97 285.34) 16.58) 26.56 35} 17.33 21 26 .12| 20.98 
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(a) Includes foreclosed lien subject to redemption. (b) Includes 2.7% admitted assets of accident dept. (c) Total mortgages. 
(d) Includes Ordinary, Group & Industrial. (g) Group. (i) Industrial. (m) Mutual. (0) Ordinary. (s) Stock. 
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Complete Financial Expense and Classification 
Statements of All Operating Ratios of Real Estate 


Legal Reserve thee 
Life Insurance Segregation of Distribution of 


Companies Bonds to Types Total Assets 


Detailed Classification 1936 Edition 
Policy Exhibits of Mortgages Giving figures for 1935 


Price $5 per copy—Ready about August Ist 
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THE VALUE OF MAN POWER 
A Word to Mr. Employer 


By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


R. EMPLOYER: As a wise 
M manager you protect your 
plant and equipment. 

Wisely you set up reserves for de- 
preciation and obsolescence, for your 
plant and equipment account. 

If, by expending a few per cent of 
the value of your equipment, you 
could greatly increase its effective- 
ness, you would hasten to take steps 
in that direction. 

You have a great intangible asset, 
which represents, in the period of a 
few short years, greater expenditures 
than the total of your investment for 
your plant and equipment. I refer to 
your payroll. If you could, by the 
investment of one or two per cent, 
greatly increase the efficiency of your 
personnel, it would likewise be wise 
management. 

Of course I do not know the value 
of your fixed assets or the extent or 
your payroll or their ratio to each 
other. I do know that, in a number 
of typical large companies, the ratio 
of payroll to fixed investment is 
SURPRISING. Almost astonishing. 
Examine the following table. The au- 
thority for the figures is as follows. 
The payroll figures were reported by 
B. C. Forbes in Forbes Magazine for 
December 1, 1935. Fixed investment 
figures are taken from Moody’s Man- 
ual of Investments for 1935. 


In this connection, a very interest- 
ing report is given in the Literary 
Digest for November 30, 1935: 

How much does a job cost a com- 
pany? Every one knows that the 
wage paid the worker is only one item. 
Factories must be built to work in; 
machinery and tools must be supplied 
to work with, and materials to be 
transformed into the finished product 
must be furnished. 

In the Ford Motor Company the 
cost of setting up an average job 
where a man can work is $9,007.37 ac- 
cording to Wm. J. Cameron, radio 
spokesman for the Ford Company. 

Comment: Would $9,000 protection, 
per employee, then, be unreasonable? 

Perhaps a further examination of 
ratios of 10 year payroll to Fixed as- 
sets might be interesting to see how 
they vary in different companies and 
types of industries. In round num- 
bers, here are some of them: 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, twelve to one. 
(twelve for ten-year payroll; one for 
fixed assets) 

Bethlehem Steel Company, ten to seven 

Canada Dry, thirteen to four 

J. |. Case Company, five to one 

Crane Company, eight to three 

Curtis Publishing Co., four to one 

Eastman Kodak, three to one 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., five to one 

General Motors, four to one 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., five to two 

S. S. Kresge, seven to three 





Company 
Allegheny Steel Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Car & Fdry. Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. .. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Auburn Automobile Company 


Fixed assets 
(Plant & Equipment) 
$20,511,335 
26,575,515 
71,703,618 
67,795,081 
15,110,441 
453,937,201 

5,795,959 


10-year payroll 

$54,145,802 
103,575,385 
111,364,244 
148,787,614 

78,741,000 
578,962,764 

19,339,428 





Mr. Employer, I would like to pre- 
sent to you the details of our Salary 
Deduction plan, by which all your em- 
ployees may secure protection, with 
your cooperation, under very advan- 
tageous conditions. I would also like 
to present to you certain facts with 
regard to business insurance—insur- 
ance on the lives of your executives 
and principal employees for the bene- 
fit of the company. (Proceed with 
Salary Savings or Business insurance 
demonstration.) 


Montgomery Ward, eleven to two 

National Biscuit Co., ten to three 

Radio Corporation of America, six to one. 

Payroll figures are sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain. Figures for assets are 
readily found by the trained financial 
investigator, being reported in a num- 
ber of places. Some interesting pay- 
roll statements have recently been 
published in the newspapers in con- 
nection with salary figures. 

Employers like facts. The under- 
writer who is able to equip himself 


Edgar Paul Hermann 


with definite facts is better armed to 
talk business insurance and salary de- 
duction insurance to the large em- 
ployer. 

Of course ratios between payrolls 
and assets vary with the type of busi- 
ness. In some service organizations 
almost the whole outlay is for wages 
and salaries. On the other hand there 
are types of industries in which large 
investments are necessary, compared 
to the payroll costs. 

But facts like these give splendid 
food for thought for serious-minded 
prospects. Employers are constantly 
thinking about the efficiency of their 
equipment, and of the efficiency of 
their organization. 

They know that a high percentage 
of their expenditures have to go into 
payrolls and that anything that makes 
for employee efficiency is greatly to 
be desired. Many are deeply concern- 
ed with regard to future payroll taxes. 

Accordingly thoughtful employers 
greatly appreciate any light that can 
be shed upon their own payroll prob- 
lems and their problem of getting the 
most for their payroll investment. 

The figures and ratios above pre- 
sented are readily visualized in the 
form of charts of various kinds: bar 
charts, pie charts, ete. 

The underwriter who is in earnest 
in contacting large employers in con- 
nection with salary deduction and 
business insurance may well familiar- 
ize himself with other approaches to 
a discussion of this field. A perusal 
of some such authority as Bliss: Ac- 
counting and Financial Ratios might 
prove worth the time and while. Fa- 
miliarity with the standard reporting 
services in the financial field helps. 
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AcaciA MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ts featured policy of this company is their Special Retirement Income 
Endowment Policy, which provides for a monthly income for life of $10 
per $1,000 of face amount with the first 100 payments guaranteed. It is 
written to mature at ages 55, 60 or 65. 

The Special Retirement Income Endowment Policy was introduced to 
the field force January |, 1935. That it has been found to be an exceedingly 
popular policy is attested to by the fact that it accounts for I! per cent 
of the company's paid for issues in amount and 9 per cent by number. 

The policy calls for initial insurance of $1,000 to mature at the selected 
retirement age, providing $10 per month to the insured at maturity for life, 
guaranteed for 100 months certain. For several years prior to maturity the 
cash va'ue is in excess of the face amount and during this period if the policy 
becomes a claim by death, the increased amount is payable to the bene- 
ficiary. The policy is issued for a minimum amount of $2,500 initial insurance, 
to male risks only. The maximum written is $200,000 and the retention limit 
of the company is $20,000. 

The Full Monthly Retirement Income Unit provides $10,000 protection 
with $100 monthly retirement income. However, quarter units or half units 
are issued to enable the individual to start his retirement income program 
even though unable to handle a full unit at the start. On quarter or half 
units life insurance protection at the rate of $10 per $1,000 also accom- 
panies each $10 of monthly retirement income. In other words, a $25 
monthly income is accompanied by $2,500 of life insurance protection; a 
$50 monthly income is accompanied by $5,000 of life insurance protection. 

The Retirement Income Endowment Policy provides several elective 
retirement options. Retirement income at earlier ages than the original 
maturity age may be elected or retirement income for the insured and 
beneficiary jointly. A retirement income at an earlier age than the original 
maturity age is guaranteed for 100 months certain. On a contract originally 
written to mature at age 65 the amount of monthly income payment per 
$1,000 of cash value at age 50 would be $5.68; at age 55, $6.25; and at 
age 60, $6.94. Of course, the larger the annual premium and longer the 
pe:iod for which it has been paid, the larger will be the earlier retirement 
income. 

The insured may also elect to receive the full cash value of the policy at 
the retirement age instead of a monthly income for life. This will provide a 
larger sum than the face amount of the policy. 

The Retirement Income Policy may be issued with the Family Income 
Agreement attached provided the Family Income period does not extend 
beyond the time at which the cash value of the policy becomes in excess of 
the face amount. The policy may be converted to any form having a higher 
premium rate without medical re-examination. 

The policy may be issued with disability income rider, waiver of premium 
disab'lity only, and double indemnity benefits. Limits on these additional 
benefits are $25,000. The policy is issued at ages of issue 18 to and in- 
cluding age ten years prior to maturity. 

Dividends are apportionable beginning with the end of the second policy 
year. Apportionments are automatically accumulated at interest and paid 
at the end of five year periods. 








Life Insurance In Japan 


The 47th annual report of the 
Nippon Life Insurance Company of 
Osaka, Japan, contains some facts 
which permit interesting comparison 
with American results. 

The company enjoyed a successful 
year. Its total of insurance in force 
showed almost a 20 per cent increase 
as compared with 14.5 per cent in- 
crease of the leading companies. Its 
interest earnings were 5.33 per cent, 
as compared to 4.47 per cent for lead- 
ing American companies. 

The president of the company in 
his report stated that Japan had been 
enjoying prosperity since early 1934, 
with industrial production stimulated, 
agricultural prices advanced and ex- 
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port at its greatest activity. Ameri- 
can executives can appreciate his 
statement that “There prevailed a 
tendency of low interest rates and the 
life assurance business encountered 
considerable difficulties in connection 
with investments. 

Reversing American policyholders’ 
preferences, where here more than 70 
per cent of ordinary insurance in 
force is in whole life insurance and 
approximately 20 per cent in endow- 
ments, the Nippon shows 94 per cent 
of its policies to be in endowment in- 
surance and only some 6 per cent in 
whole life. Eight hundred and forty- 
one thousand males are insured, as 
against 282,000 females. One-half the 
lives insured are in policies ranging 
in amount from 501 to 1,000 yen. 








Minnesota Mutual 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul has an- 
nounced its dividends payable for the 
dividend year ended June 30. Action 
on the interest factor and announce- 
ment of a new policy called extended 
income insurance were made at the 
same time. The dividends are on a 
new scale which reflects the low cur- 
rent yields on suitable life insurance 
investments but gives effect to the 
company’s continued favorable mor- 
tality. As a result, dividends on life 
plans are materially greater, espe- 
cially in early policy years, while 
dividends on paid-up policies and in- 
vestment forms have been reduced. 

Interest on dividends left on deposit 
has been reduced from 4% per cent 
to 4% per cent; the rate on settle- 
ment options without right of with- 
drawal has been reduced from 4% 
per cent to 4 per cent and on such 
options with right of withdrawals 
from 4 per cent to 3% per cent, which 
is the guaranteed rate. 

Illustrated dividends for $1,000 on 
various plans are as follows: 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85—CONT. PREM. 


Ageat -———Dividend at End of Year—-_—, 
5 0 


Issue 1 15 20 
20.... $2.15 $2.41 $3.25 $4.09 $4.96 
25.... 2.31 2.61 3.48 4.39 5.30 
30 2.50 2.84 3.78 4.74 5.72 
_ = 2.73 3.13 4.15 5.19 6.25 
40 3.03 3.51 4.64 5.78 6.93 
3.42 4.00 5.26 6.52 7.79 
50 3.91 4.64 6.06 7.49 8.91 
Dense 4.61 5.52 7.16 8.80 10.42 
60 5.47 6.63 8.57 10.49 12.46 


ENDOWMENT AT 65 


20.... $2.04 $2.35 $3.26 $4.18 $5.14 
25.... 2.16 2.51 3.49 4.50 5.53 
30.... 2.24 2.68 3.76 4.87 6.03 
35.... 2.34 2.88 4.10 5.35 6.66 
40.... 2.39 2.98 4.39 5.85 7.38 
45.... 2.76 3.67 5.38 7.15 9.07 
5O..0 5.32 6.60 8.78 10.25 eee 


MORTGAGE PROTECTION POLICY 


20.... $2.12 $2.36 $3.17 $3.99 $4.20 
25.... 2.31 2.58 3.42 4.27 4.51 
30 2.51 2.82 3.70 4.60 4.89 
35 2.79 3.13 4.08 5.03 5.38 
40 3.15 3.56 4.58 5.61 6.03 
45 3.59 4.08 5.21 6.34 6.85 
50 4.18 4.79 6.07 7.34 7.99 
55 4.92 5.72 7.23 8.68 9.36 
60 5.86 6.91 8.71 10.44 11.63 
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WHOLE LIFE PREFERRED RISK (310,000) 


20.... $30.00 $31.50 $33.70 $36.30 $39.30 
25.... 30.40 32.30 34.90 38.00 41.60 
30... Bae 33.00 36.30 40.00 44.20 
35.... 31.20 34.00 37.90 42.30 47.10 
40.... 31.80 35.20 40.00 45.10 50.50 
45.... 382.60 36.70 42.30 48.20 54.10 
50.... 33.60 38.70 45.20 51.70 58.00 
55.... 55.10 41.00 18.40 55.50 62.00 
60.... 37.00 43.90 52.20 59.80 66.80 


The dividends for the special re- 
construction policy are those for the 
Endowment at Age 85 portion of 
the contract, that is, Endowment at 
85 dividends for one-half the face 
amount of the policy. 

The new rider being issued calls 
for 20-year term insurance which will 
provide income for 15 years, for 20 
years, or for 20 years and through- 
out the beneficiary’s lifetime. It may 
be applied to any regular policy pro- 
viding for a level amount of insur- 
ance at death, the rider extending 
income for the selected period of 
$10.00 per $1,000 monthly. The extra 
income beyond the income for nine 
years and nine months provided by 
the regular policy is payable only if 
death occurs within the first 20 policy 
years and at end of that period, if the 
assured lives, the rider terminates 
and the premium goes back to that 
on the regular policy. 





Security Mutual 


The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, New 
York, is introducing several new 
forms, including Retirement Income 
at 55 for men and women, supple- 
menting the series maturing at ages 
60, 65 and 70; a family income rider 
applicable to old policies, a family 
maintenance arrangement provided by 
10-, 15- and 20-year term contracts, 
and two new convertible term con- 
tracts providing coverage for 15 and 
20 years, supplementing the series of 
five- and 10-year term policies. 

The retirement income is issued 
only on continuous payment plan, 
ages 10-45 inclusive, rates for women 
being slightly higher than men, but 
cash values and other options at ma- 
turity also being higher. This contract 








ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE Co., RICHMOND., VA. 


= featured policy of this company is their Ordinary Life Preferred Risk 
Contract which was introduced to the field force on March |, 1929. This 
policy represented 2.6 per cent of the paid for issues of the company dur- 
ing 1935. The Preferred Risk Ordinary Life policy is issued to standard male 
risks only from ages 20 to 55 inclusive. The minimum amount issued is $5,000; 
the maximum, $100,000 and the maximum retained by the company is 
$25,000. 

The Ordinary Life Preferred Risk policy is issued on the participating plan 
and the insured has the option of taking the dividends in cash; using them 
to reduce premium payments; apply them to purchase paid up participating 
additions or to leave them with the company to accumulate at interest at the 
guaranteed rate of 3'/2 per cent. Accumulated dividends may be withdrawn 
at any time or used to pay up the policy. 

The policy is convertible to a higher premium form contract at any time 
without medical re-examination provided that the amount of insurance is not 
increased or the premium rate diminished. Neither disability or the double 
indemnity benefit will be included in the new contract except as contained 
in the original. The converted contract bears the same date and is written 
at the same age as the original contract. If conversion is made, dividends will 
of course, be adjusted to the difference under the two forms of policies. 

The policy may be issued with waiver of premium disability and double 
indemnity benefits. The maximum limit on double indemnity is $25,000 
with $100,000 the limit on disability. Reserves are based on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality at 3'/2 per cent interest. The basis 
of valuation used is a modified preliminary method of valuation (Ohio 
Standard) reaching the full level premium reserve at the end of the twentieth 
year. 

The policy provides for the regular settlement options. They are, (a) 


_ interest option; (b) income for period certain; (c) income for 120 or 240 


months certain and for life thereafter, the amount of each instalment being 
determined by the sex and attained age of the payee at the last birth- 
day when the first instalment is payable. 

The policy participates at the end of the first year and only the first year's 
dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding premium. If 
no election is made dividends will be applied to purchase additional paid 
up insurance. Paid up additions participate and dividends left with the 
company at interest participate in excess interest earnings. The rate of 
interest payable in 1936 on dividends left to accumulate and on proceeds 
of policies left with the company is 4 per cent. 

Illustrated dividends using the 1936 dividend scale at representative ages 
are as follows: 


ORDINARY LIFE PREFERRED RISK* 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1936 Basis (American 342% Reserve) 





r- ——-Age at Issue SN 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 0 45 50 55 
ae rere $17.09 $19.38 $22.39 $26.29 $31.63 $89.00 $48.94 
DS NSA Lae RReeSEONeaEe 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.20 2.50 3.05 
© astckeaskeoenrsns ’ 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.35 2.65 3.25 
- dveccepeamigianeucess 2.13 2.18 2.28 2.38 2.53 2.85 3.50 
© ccticannetepneeenns 2.30 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.70 3.05 3.80 
D accensekeneeeen aaa 2.45 2.50 2.60 2.70 2.85 3.30 4.20 
Total dividends 15 years 41.86 43.79 46.79 50.41 56.75 69.59 89.16 
Total dividends 20 years 62.71 66.39 72.39 79.56 91.48 114.87 142.41 


*Minimum policy issued $5,000. 





is sold in units of $10 monthly in- 
come, 120 months certain, and for life 
and $1,000 face amount, the contracts 
for males at maturity being worth 
$16,800 cash or $10,700.80 cash and 
a fully paid-up participating policy 
for $10,000 upon evidence of insura- 
bility at age 55, or paid-up policy of 
$27,550 face amount on evidence of 
insurability at 55. 

The women’s contract is worth at 
maturity $18,150 cash, or $12,050.80 
cash and fully paid participating pol- ment. 
icy for $10,000 subject to medical, or 
paid-up policy for $29,760 subject to 


The family income rider will pro- 
vide per $1,000 face amount a monthly 
income of $7.54 for 20 years from 
issue of rider in event of other company. 





convertible term to supply 





assured’s death during first 20-year 
period. It also provides for settlement 
of policy under option 1, interest be- 
ing paid on face of policy for balance 
of 20-year period, which on 3 per cent 
policies amounts to $2.46 monthly and 
on 3% per cent policies $2.86, in- 
creasing monthly income to $10 and 
$10.40 respectively. Like other fam- 
ily income forms at the end of 20- 
year period the original face amount 
is left intact available for death pay- 


The family maintenance arrange- 
ment makes possible odd amounts of 


amounts of income. This can be used 
to supplement any existing insurance, 
either in the Security Mutual or any 
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Management 





Crusading Spirit Urged 
To Awaken Thrift 


A crusading spirit, to awaken a 
desire to save and become financially 
independent, to restore the motive for 
saving and to disperse the factors 
that are destroying the impulse to 
save, was urged upon agents of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland at 
their recent annual meeting at York 
Harbor, Me., by Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The agent, according to Mr. Hull, 
has an obligation to do more than 
merely sell as many insurance con- 
tracts as possible. “You must make 
the people conscious of the power of 
life insurance,” he said, “not only 
as the ideal old age income method, 
but as the only safe and sure way of 
placing a man and his family in a 
great financial safety zone where they 
can be protected against all the rough 
knocks of financial misfortune and 
uncertainty which destroy the peace 
and happiness of homes which are not 
so protected.” 

The agent must carry the message 
that life insurance offers the only 
true and tried compulsory method of 
accumulating an estate, out of cur- 
rent earnings, against the time when 
earning power may be suspended or 
cut off. The competent agent holds 
in his hand the torch of individual 
achievement and personal security. He 
has within his power to reconstruct 
the economic order so that destitution 
will not appear. 

Mr. Hull recalled several attempts 
to eliminate the agent, noting particu- 
larly the threat made on the West 
Coast several years ago by a chain 
of banks which prepared to sell life 
insurance through its employees. The 
organized agents, however, succeeded 
in stopping this movement because 
they were able to convince the man- 
agement that the services of life in- 
surance could not be sold, like gro- 
ceries, over the counter. Another 
instance of this tendency occurs in 
Massachusetts at the present time, 
where the agency system is chal- 
lenged by the savings bank life insur- 
ance plan. In spite of the fact that it 
costs about $2.50 less per $1,000, that 
system is only 2.2 per cent of the total 
life insurance in force in that state. 

The competition today, Mr. Hull in- 
sisted, is not with other life insur- 
ance agents but with ice boxes and 
silk hose. Industry today is engaged 
in sales research and is adapting its 
products to the steady demands and 
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Departmental | 


needs of the public. There must be 
correct merchandising as contrasted 
with “largely producing.” There must 
be emphasis on quality of perform- 
ance. The enterprising agent of today 





Roger B. Hull 


is equipping himself by higher edu- 
cation and intensive training to ana- 
lyze every element of his product and 
to adapt his appeal to the basis of 
human need and public service. 





Investment 





Insurance Stands Supreme, 
Says Analyst 


The depression tested all plans for 
providing for the rainy day and 
among them insurance is supreme, 
quotes the Acacia News, commenting 
on the research of R. D. Cahn, finan- 
cial analyst of the Chicago Tribune, 
recently. Fifty leading American 
stocks had an average price of $306 
a share on September 7, 1929. On 
June 8, 1932, the same 50 stocks were 
worth $34.42 per share on the aver- 
age, losing nearly nine-tenths of their 
value. At the present time they are 
worth approximately $118.51 pe 
share. 

“The individual who had his invest- 
ments in these 50 prime securities 
would be worth now a little more than 
a third of what he was seven years 
ago. If he bought the most spectacu- 





lar issues of 1929 as an investment, 
in all probability he was wiped out 
entirely,” said Mr. Cahn. : 

“In the midst of these crushing 
values, life insurance as a whole 
emerges from the depression with a 
brilliant record. The management of 
the companies by and large has been 
proved. In the worst depression the 
country has seen insurance benefits 
alone have stood up and avoided de- 
preciation. In the period in which real 
estate lost half of its sales value, even 
the best stocks dropped by almost 
90 per cent and speculative securities 
dropped to the vanishing point, insur- 
ance benefits alone held at 100 per 
cent. 

“The bulk of life insurance out- 
standing during the depression was 
purchased between 1920 and 1929. 
The purchasing value of the dollar in 
1920 was 47 cents, taking a dollar as 
its buying power in 1913. In 1929 
the purchasing power was 57 cents, 
now it is 70 cents. In other words, 
the dollar is valued now between 
33 per cent and 49 per cent higher 
than it was when the bulk of the 
life insurance now in force was pur- 
chased. At the end of the worst eco- 
nomic catastrophe the purchasing 
power of the dollar of insurance bene- 
fits is actually far greater than when 
the policy was written.” 


Legal 


Medical Examination Held 
To Prove Health 


In a recent decision, of particular 
interest to insurance medicos, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court held 
that where a life insurance company 
makes a medical examination it 
waives all future intentions as to the 
health of the insured at or prior to 
that time and that the sound-health 
clause may be used only against im- 
pairment that may have arisen be- 
tween the time the examination was 
made and the time the policy was 
issued. The decision was made in the 
case of Prudential of America vs. 
Kudoba et al. 

The company had sued for cancel- 
lation of the policies on the ground 
that the insured was not in sound 
health when they were issued and 
that therefore they never went into 
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effect. It based this contention on 
the clause reading ... “this policy 
shall not take effect if on the date 
hereof insured be not in sound health.” 
Justice Stern, who delivered the 
court’s opinion in the case, said in 
part: 

“A sound-health clause phrased as 
in the present policies ordinarily op- 
erates as a condition precedent upon 
which the contract is dependent. De- 
fendants, however, assert that in the 
present case the insurance company 
by its medical representative made an 
examination of the applicant and 
that under such circumstances the 
sound-health clause is a condition only 
to the extent of protecting the com- 
pany against a material change in 
the physical condition of the appli- 
cant between the time of the exami- 
nation and the issuance of the policy. 

“The weight of authority upholds 
a doctrine, based upon the theory 
that presumably the medical exami- 
nation was satisfactory to the com- 
pany or the policy would not have 
been issued. ... 

“In the present case there was no 
proof by plaintiff of any change in 
health of the insured after he was 
examined by the medical representa- 
tive of the company and before the 
issuance of the policies. Accordingly, 
the decree of the court below, affirmed 
by the Superior Court, is reversed.” 


Production 


Successful Agent Needs 
Working Plan 


The absolute necessity of a work- 
ing plan to achieve success as a life 
underwriter was insisted upon by A. 


H. Hammond, superintendent of 
agencies of the Lincoln National Life, 
speaking at the recent Eastern Re- 
gional Meeting of the company, Hot 
Springs, Va. “No agent,” he said, 
“will ever be a finished or successful 
underwriter until he has a working 
plan that will give him a definite place 
to go, a definite plan to submit and a 
definite sales talk to present. The 
plan must be one with very little 
‘red tape’; simple as possible, and 
yet complete as to the little details 
that will give the agent the informa- 
tion he needs and has to have to com- 
plete a sale. 


“Do you know that: 

2 interviews a day mean 

626 interviews a year 
3 interviews a day mean 

939 interviews a year 
4 interviews a day mean 

1252 interviews a year 
If you average one sale out of every 
ten interviews, and have a $2,000 aver- 
age size policy, your sales will be 
from two interviews a day, $124,000 
a year; from three interviews a day, 
$186,000 a year, and from four inter- 
views a day, $250,000 a year. Try and 
increase your interviews.” 


Group 


Improved Group Outlook 
Is Foreseen 


An improved outlook for group in- 
surance is foreseen by J. J. O’Grady 
of the industrial relations division of 
the Confederation Life, Toronto. With 
the revival of business, sales have 
slowly increased, and Mr. O’Grady 
calls attention to the fact that small 
business enterprises are now taking 
out group insurance in greater num- 
bers. More recently larger concerns, 
also, have been buying group life in- 
surance on the theory that social se- 
curity measures are more and more 
on the public mind and will assume 
an increasing importance. 

There is a growing interest, said 
Mr. O’Grady, on the part of the em- 
ployers in group pensions. They real- 
ize that much embarrassment could 
have been averted had they been able 
to retire their older and higher paid 
employees. A humane employer, he 
asserted, does not want to discharge 
an employee in his old age and place 
him in a position where he might have 
to fall on relief. 

“The years immediately ahead,” 
said Mr. O’Grady, “should witness a 
record increase in the use of group 
insurance plans. One frequently hears 
the complaint that the ground has 
been fully canvassed and that all the 
good groups are covered, but careful 
examination of the situation reveals 
this to be a mistaken notion. Fur- 
thermore, the average agent when 
thinking of group insurance thinks 
only of group life, overlooking en- 
tirely the wonderful opportunities in 
the sale of group sickness and acci- 
dent or group pension plans.” 


Medical 


Risk of Widow vs. Widower 
Slightly Changed 


A wife today has a slightly greater 
risk of becoming a widow than she 
did in 1920, despite the fact that the 
average length of life has steadily 
increased. This, according to statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life, is 
because the mortality improvement 
has been greater for women than for 
men. 

For a couple of the same age the 
chances that a wife will eventually be 
left a widow are about 55 in 100, ac- 
cording to the mortality in the United 
States in 1929-1931, that is, about the 
time of the last census; while the cor- 
responding chances were about 52 in 
100, according to the mortality of 
1920. 

For a husband, the chances of be- 
coming widowed have diminished 
since 1920. The chances of a husband, 
of equal age with his wife, becoming 
widowed were about 45 in 100 ac- 
cording to the 1929-1931 mortality, as 
against about 48 in 100 according to 
the 1920 mortality. 


Domestic Mathematics 


Where a man is 5 years older than 
his wife the chances of his becoming 
a widower are 35 in 100; if 10 years 
older, the chances are 27 in 100; if 
15 years older the chances decrease 
to 20, while if he is 25 years older his 
chances of becoming a widower are 
slightly more than 10 in 100. 

The average duration for widow- 
hood is longer for women than for 
men, because the wife is usually 
younger than the husband, while the 
mortality for women is also less than 
that of men. For example, if the 
husband and wife are the same age, 
say 35 years old, the average dura- 
tion of widowhood in the case that 
the husband dies first is 15.9 years. 
If the wife dies first the husband 
will, on an average, survive as a 
widower for 14.3 years. If, on the 
other hand, the wife is 35 and the 
husband 10 years older—that is, 45 
years old—then, if the husband dies 
first the wife will, on an average, be 
a widow for 18.6 years; if the wife 
dies first the husband will be a wid- 
ower, on an average, for 11.7 years. 

The estimated duration of widow- 
hood would naturally be reduced 
somewhat by making an allowance 
for remarriage. They also state that 
the mortality of widowed persons dif- 
fers somewhat from the general mor- 
tality but there is no means of mak- 
ing accurate allowances for this. 
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NAMES 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Gordon R. Bingham has been elected actuary of the 
Great Northwest Life of Spokane, Wash.; he was for 
several years on the actuarial staff of the Sun Life of 
Montreal. 

Hill Montague, Jr., formerly assistant actuary of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the company. 

Cecil F. Whitaker, who has been connected with the 
Macon (Ga.) agency of the New York Life for the past 
nine years, has been appointed agency organizer with 
supervision over thirty middle Georgia counties. He 
succeeds Fred J. Sutton, who lately resigned to become 
associated with the Kentucky Home Mutual Life of 
Louisville. 

Frank J. Chandler, sales director in the Milwaukee 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
has resigned to become assistant director of agencies at 
the home office of the Old Line Life of Milwaukee. 

J. B. Southern, formerly with the Southeastern Life of 
Greenville, S. C., has joined the home office staff of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
promoted W. W. Bogart, of Fort Wayne, from agent to 
general supervisor of eleven northwestern counties in 
that state. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed C. H. 
Koski, of Ashtabula, Ohio, as district manager. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The New York Life reports a 32 per cent increase in 
the dollar volume of the company’s new applications for 
life insurance during June, 1936, as compared with that 
for June a year ago. The June, 1936, volume of more 
than $53,290,000 of new applications exceeded May by 
11 per cent. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee reports 
new paid-for insurance in June of $21,348,787, compared 
with $18,974,544 for that month a year ago, making a 
gain for this year’s June of $2,374,243 or 12.51 per cent. 
The company’s new paid-for insurance for the first half 
of 1936 totaled $137,134,131, a gain of $8,536,662, or 6.64 
per cent, over the first six months of 1935. 

The June new paid business of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia was $12,437,000, an increase of $3,500,000 
over the total for June of last year. 

The new paid business of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., for the first half of this year was 
2 per cent greater than that of the same period last year. 
The insurance in force June 30 was more than $334,- 
000,000, an increase of about $4,500,000. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis set an 
all-time record for a single month’s production of regular 
business when June sales reached a total of $7,408,391, 
exceeding the figures for the best previous single month, 
October, 1935, by $44,000. It was 69 per cent over the total 
for June, 1935. 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chattanooga reports 
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IN HOME OFFIC) 


a gain of life insurance in force totaling $9,762,366 for 
the first six months of 1936. 

The Home Life of New York reports a 16 per cent gain 
in June production over June, 1935. The first half of 1936 
also shows a gain over the first half of last year. 

The National Life of Vermont reports new paid busi- 
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FEW years ago, Bob Sheehan and I were in 
Pittsburgh attending, as I remember it, the 
annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Well, the convention ended, as 
they always do, and Bob suggested to me that we 
trade in our Pullman tickets to some of the other 
people who were returning to New York and take 
a plane ride back. “It’s only ten dollars more,” he 
said, “and we’ll be back there early tonight.” So I 
ups to him and offered to sell his reservation to 
someone who liked train rides, and took the same 
—train—myself. True, we did not get into the big 
city until seven o’clock the next morning, but we 
were not bothered about falling any farther than 
from an upper berth. Of course, Bob had dinner 
with his wife that night, and he still maintains that 
he enjoyed the ride. 
* ~ x 
O, recently, when a friend who is employed in a 
job in one of the local airports, and who has 
already soloed, suggested that we all come down 
some Sunday afternoon and take a ride, I would 
have been something or other to have refused the 
invitation, especially since my wife, my 15-year-old 
and 10-year-old daughters were all for it. So we 
went to the field, and were greeted by our friend, 
who introduced us to various pilots who make their 
living thataway (to go Georgia Cracker) and we 
were offered an early opportunity to get into 
the upper regions. Boy, did I hate that particular 
opportunity! 
cod « ok 
UTH and I were assigned to an “open job” with 
a world famous stunt flyer at the controls sit- 
ting immediately to the rear. He does a number 
of “safe” stunts which seem vice versa at the mo- 
ment. For example, shutting off the motor at about 
who knows how many thousand feet and suddenly 
dropping his damn ship three or four hundred to- 
ward the place you wished you had never left. Then 
he guns the motor and gives you a sort of a side-slip 
and loop-the-loop so fast that it is impossible to fall 
out but you can take my word for it that you think 


you will, every second. After he has kept this up © 


for 15 or 20 minutes, with a scared-to-death middle- 
aged man in the front seat, a man who cannot make 
his yells heard over the roar of the motor, it be- 


comes somewhat annoying. But, finally, we come 7 


down to earth, as we always do, or should. Climbing 
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ness for the first six months of this year amounting to 
$22,173,618, an increase of 26 per cent over the total for 
the first half of 1935. 

The Ohio State Life of Columbus reports that its busi- 
ness in June this year was 40 per cent greater than that 
of June a year ago. 




















out, sick and trembling from toes to the bald spot 
on top of my head, I asked Ruth “How’d you like 
it?” She said she loved it and wanted to go up 
again. Well, she can have it. Personally, I shall 
make it a point to walk, always, three or four blocks 
out of my way in order to avoid even riding on an 
“L” train. The subway is so much closer to the 
earth. 
ok * Oo 
M*: BLAKE, who served long and _ distin- 
guishedly with The Spectator, used to have a 
few pet quotations which he would use at the slight- 
est provocation. One of them is brought to my mind 
today by something I read in Tuesday’s Philadel- 
phia Record. I do not remember the exact phrase- 
ology, but it might be paraphrased something like 
this: figures do not lie, but look out for the boys 
who compile them. All of which is leading up to 
the bunch of statistics used in the Record in place 
of Jerry Doyle’s usual cartoon. Titled “Let Us Look 
at the Record,” the tabulation gives comparisons 
between the Old Deal and the New Deal, showing 
various figures for various years for labor, indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, securities, banking, 
public utilities and for life insurance. 
* cal * 
HAT phrase “life insurance” hit my eye and, 
naturally, I stopped to see if The Spectator had 
a credit line in the footnote. No, the data came 
from the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and of course they were accurate. But this smart 
compiler had picked such convenient years and 
months for his comparisons between the old and the 
new. Politics, of course, have no proper place in a 
magazine of our type—(get that “our”)—but life 
insurance has and when figures are bandied around 
to suit the convenience of editorial writers it is not 
quite fair to the public or to life insurance. 
* * * 
AKING the Old Deal from 1930 to 1933, showing 
total assets and new insurance written for those 
years, and then taking the New Deal, and showing 
the comparative record for the same items, might 
lead the public to suspect that life insurance was a 
commodity comparable to Maine potatoes, or Florida 
watermelons, depending upon the weather and elec- 
tions. Which is not the case. Life insurance grows 
even through depressions because it is independent 
of polities and any other such influence. 





INEWo 


AGENCY NEWS 


Irl B. Jackson, associate general agent at Cincinnati 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, has been 
appointed general agent, to succeed Laurence C. Witten, 
who has been on leave of absence since February, 1935, 
endeavoring to regain his health. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia has sent 
E. Lloyd Mallon to be temporary manager of the agency 
at Milwaukee, pending the appointment of a successor to 
General Agent Abner A. Heald, who resigned to become 
general agent of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Detroit. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has appointed Herbert A. 
Sasse general agent at Victoria, Tex., where at one time 
he represented the Union Central Life. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has 
opened a new agency in the Chandler Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with R. M. Plake and J. D. Marsh as general 
agents. 

P. LeRoy Pinkussohn has been made manager of the 
Charleston, S. C., office of the Volunteer State Life of 
Chattanooga, succeeding Carl T. Prause. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham has announced the 
opening of general agencies at the following places, with 
managers as follows: Columbia, S. C., Ralph Newman; 
Florence, S. C., Preston Manning; Florence, Ala., Candler 
Crim; Wilmington, N. C., Harold H. Jeter. 

P. B. Wallace, for the past year agency supervisor of 
the Detroit offices of the Bankers Life of Iowa, has been 
named agency manager for the company at Cincinnati, 
succeeding A. D. Ross, who has been placed in charge 
of the Peoria (IIll.) office. 

W. Keith Phillips, superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. at Miami, Fla., since 1927, has resigned to 
become district representative for the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, effective August 1. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha has appeinted 
Ralph F. Morgan as general agent at Indianapolis with 
a territory comprising thirteen central Indiana counties. 
Mr. Morgan, who was formerly agency supervisor for the 
General American Life of St. Louis, has taken over the 
Guarantee Mutual branch office at Indianapolis for his 
new general agency. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, lately licensed 
to do business in Hawaii, has appointed Theo. H. Davies 
& Co., Ltd., as general agents in the Territory of Hawaii. 
This agency company is opening a life department under 
the managership of S. E. Werden. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Guardian Life of New York has announced the five 
leading producers in the club year just ended as follows, 
in order of rank: W. C. Ross, Milwaukee; J. E. Cole, Jr., 
Columbus, Ga.; L. Anderson, New York; J. Windheim, New 
York; R. S. Remole, Minneapolis. 

The Durham Life of Raleigh, N. C., has been elected to 
membership in the American Life Convention of Chicago. 

The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, O., will celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary by an agency convention at the 

Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on July 30-31. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE, in a rather uneventful fortnight, the 50 

per cent increase in legal reserve requirements of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve system is prob- 
ably the most distinctive economic event, the most color- 
ful was doubtless the Townsend convention at Cleveland. 
The whooping enthusiasm there shown for $200 a month 
after the age of 60 should be turned into sales talks and 
signed applications by life insurance agents all over the 
country. As for the action of the Federal Reserve Board, 
taken to guard against “a possible injurious credit ex- 
pansion,” and cutting the excess reserves from $2,400,- 
000,000 to $1,900,000,000, effective on Aug. 15, it appears 
to have had little immediate effect upon business, partly 
because coupled with the statement from the Federal Re- 
serve Board that the easy money policy continues 
unchanged and that no further increases in reserve 
requirements are planned. 

* * = 

EANWHILE the drought continues, with only 

slight rains here and there; among other relief 
measures planned or already in effect, some of them 
looking toward permanent drought alleviation, is the 
Resettlement Administration’s promise to supply feed to 
keep alive a certain minimum of selected farm animals 
on each farm. In the field of another struggle—the 
one dealing with the organizing of the steel workers— 
a truce until Aug. 3 appears to have been struck between 
the craft unionists, led by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the industrial 
unionists, headed by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers (of which Green is a member) 
and chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 


tion. s we és 


N the main, however, business is making its usual 
| progress. As one indication—rail freight loadings in 
the second week of July rose 28 per cent above their 
total in the corresponding week last year, showing by 
far the largest figure of any week since November, 1931, 
except for two weeks last October. Trade in all kinds 
of commodities shared in this increase. 

x * * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended July 11 and 18, 1936, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exch s follows: 
xchange as follows July 11 July 18 


Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 


70 industrials ....... 151.34 152.81 153.13 154.37 

Sar 38.63 40.52 41.01 42.78 

Oy ee ree 117.52 119.12 119.50 120.89 

DPE A ccewndewed 100.07 100.73 100.81 100.97 
~ fad ~~ 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
week declined one point to 69 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, adding that new business in 
steel shows unusual midsummer strength in the face of 
the intense heat wave, which hampers activity in both 
steel mills and consumers’ plants. 
* a ~ 
N spite of the continued drought, wheat prices lost 
2% to 25% cents on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week; corn, however, gained substantially during the 
week. Cotton futures lost 48 to 57 points last week, los- 
ing more than half of the previous week’s gains. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Scranton Life Insurance Co. is holding its agency 
convention this year on the Acadia of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co., the cruise including Yarmouth and Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham has announced a 
12-day tropical cruise for agents qualifying for its Pro- 
tective Club. The party will sail from New Orleans on 


July 29 on the Contessa, 
e s 68 


DEATHS 


Henry J. Powell, 70, general agent at Louisville, Ky., 
of the Equitable Life of New York for the past thirty- 
seven years and former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

George S. Bright, 77, of Jamestown, N. Y., for the past 
thirty-eight years general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee. 

Chester H. Kessler, 26, formerly company examiner at 
the home office of the Prudential of Newark and on his 
way to join that company’s Spartenburg office. 

George P. Wohn, 72, agent of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. at Defiance, Ohio, for forty-two years. 

Lee L. Lehman, 54, agency sales instructor for the 
Harrisburg agency of the Metropolitan Life. 

H. A. Hodge, formerly state supervisor for the Ohio 
State Life in Texas. 

Henry H. Brown, 83, formerly general agent of Bankers 
Life of Iowa at Huntington and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Edwin G. Ritchie, 77, Indianapolis, Ind., formerly gen- 
eral agent for the State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass. 








Dependable Service ... 
T HE STATE LIFE of Indiana | 


enters its forty-third year of 
dependable service . . . Has paid 
over $110,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries . . . Holds 
$50,000,000 for their benefit . . . 
Has $4,378,000 in cash and govern- | 
ment securities, providing ample | 
| liquidity . . . These and other im- 
portant facts are evidences of 
Service, Strength, and Progress | 
| ... This time-tried company offers 


| opportunity. 


e THE 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Indianapolis | 

Indiana | 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


T was Moran and Mack, the “Two Black Crows” of 
| stage and radio fame, who used to ask each other 
“What causes that?” These days, in the Mound City 
of St. Louis in the good old Show Me State where life 
insurance somehow continues to gain followers, the 
boys with the rate books are talking about the recent 
action of citizens in filing petitions for a new insur- 
ance code in Missouri and are asking pointedly “What 
causes that?” 


LL last week Attorney General McKittrick held 

hearings on the validity of those petitions with- 
out announcing any conclusion and with the possibility 
looming of further hearings yet to come. It was Wil- 
liam T. Powers, St. Louis attorney, who filed with the 
Secretary of State initiative petitions calling for the 
submission of a voluminous insurance code to the voters 
at a probable cost of over $300,000. Bombshell last 
Thursday was the statement of Powers that “it seems 
that fraud has been practiced in some quarters in con- 
nection with securing the signatures to the petitions.” 
Mr. Powers gave it as his understanding that shortly 
after the petitions had been filed a list of sponsors 
would be given out. This apparently was not done, 
and he has offered to testify as to his connection with 
the whole matter since “so far as my employment as 
an attorney is concerned, it ended with the filing of 
the petitions.” The efforts of Attorney General Mc- 
Kittrick so far have been to unravel all the details in 
the problem and have involved the taking of deposi- 
tions at St. Louis in connection with an injunction suit 
to prevent submission of the insurance code proposal. 


HE statements of Attorney Powers took the odd 

form of a public announcement to his clients, not 
named, that he was willing to testify before the At- 
torney General without being subpoenaed and that his 
clients could come forward and give their version of 
the difficulties. The hearings, which were begun in 
St. Louis and will likely be continued at Jefferson City, 
have already established the fact that at least two of 
the eleven witnesses, called up to the time of this writ- 
ing, testified that they did not circulate the petitions 
and that their names as affixed to the petitions were 
not actually their signatures. 


EGARDLESS of the validity of the petitions and 

regardless of the injunction suit to prevent sub- 
mission of the proposed insurance code and its ulti- 
mate outcome, it is obvious that the insuring public 
of Missouri, the stockholders of insurance companies 
domiciled there and all others interested in Missouri 
insurance are becoming heartily sick of the manner 
in which the insurance is being administered in the 
state. Failures, mixups, unnecessary “examinations,” 
unwarranted attacks at fraternal protection and bun- 
gling of rate cases have become almost the rule rather 
than the exception. Perhaps the petitions, valid or not 
as may be determined, indicate that the condition can- 
not long endure and that the public is tired of losing 
its money in insurance ventures under conditions which 
at least seem to suggest that more disinterested and 
more accurate insurance action in Missouri might have 
prevented or mitigated some of the fiascos. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


President Frederick Bruchholz of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has announced the personnel 
of committees for the year with the following chairmen: 
Advisory, composed of past presidents, Roy L. Davis; 
advertising and public relations, J. Lynn Catlett; business 
practices, James F. Oates; community fund, by laws, A. J. 
Johannsen; field men’s division, sales promotion, A. E. 
McKeough; finance, Rockwood S. Edwards; general agents’ 
and managers’ division, legislation, C. B. Stumes; business 
getter sales clinics, trust company cooperation, John D. 
Moynahan; advisory council, L. Mortimer Buckley; music 
and entertainment, Edward S. Crosby; national atten- 
dance, A. Van Goldman; publicity, Dave Dawson; recep- 
tion, James F. Slack; sales congress, William M. House; 
speakers’ bureau, Francis G. Bray; program, E. B. Dud- 
ley; women’s division activities, library, Sara Frances 
Jones. 

The Roanoke (Va.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
recently installed the following officers: President, T. 
Woody Evans; vice-president, E. Dudley Colhoun; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold Peterson. 

The directors of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
York, Pa., have elected the following officers: President, 
George W. Graff; vice-president, George C. Thompson; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Cox, Jr. 

The Waco (Tex.) Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected the following directors: C. C. Burnett, Earle F. 
Hooks, B. A. Barnes, H. Stricklin, Miss Grace G. Campbell. 

President H. O. Tyner of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Savannah, Ga., has announced the following 
committee chairman appointments: Executive, O. F. Ful- 
mer; program, C. W. Seiler; membership, Abro Robinson; 
advertising, B. W. Waldhour. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: President, T. Byrne 
Morgan (succeeding William H. Cotton); vice-presidents, 
George Weathers and J. Colgan Norman; secretary- 
treasurer, Alvin Rothstein. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, S. C., 
has elected the following directors: Hugh E. Simmons, 
Kenneth E. Bristol, Jesse W. Orvin, Henry J. Mann, 
Richard C. Roberts and J. E. Jenkins. The officers of the 
association, ex-officio members of the board, are: Presi- 
dent, P. LeRoy Pinkussohn; vice-president, J. Arthur 
Tuten; secretary-treasurer, George R. Daniel. s 








‘4 ° = 
It gives me new ambitions 
4/ 
and new hopes 


—writes Ross Hughston of Clarksville, who has 
been on the firing line for Southland Life for 
more than a score of years. “Southland Life’s 
advertising not only spurred me on to fulfill my 
quota monthly, but also provided me with new 
prospects to make these quotas.” 


For further information concerning our plan 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, 
or to Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. 
Wm. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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How People Die, 
And Keep Alive 


Betting on your golf game can 
easily boost your blood pressure 20 
points above normal. Getting angry 
in a sand trap shoots it up another 
20 to 30 points. If you clench your 
teeth and break a club over one knee, 
the pressure may jump 80 points in- 
stead, warns a vacation health bulle- 
tin issued by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

But even if you merely mutter your 
anger, the panting climb up the next 
hill forces the pressure up another 30 
points, something is liable to give way, 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 











and the newspapers print another 
headline about a prominent business 
man dropping dead at only 54 years 
of age. Unwise vacations are shorten- 
ing the lives of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who would be better off to re- 
main at their desks, the warning con- 
tinues. 

If you are one of the vast army 





At Basswood Lake in 1935 


7% : 

Overy Ar, mmeyYr for the past three years NWNL’s lead- 
ing producers and leading general agents and managers dur- 
ing the annual Arnold Month campaign have been invited by 
President Arnold to spend four days as his guests at his wil- 
derness cabin, ““The Pines,” situated on an island in Basswood 
Lake in Northern Minnesota. Here in this sportsman’s para- 
dise fishing is the order of the day, and those who are privi- 
leged to attend bring back fabulous catches as well as an 
abundance of tall stories. To the real lover of the great out- 
doors, a Basswood vacation is the supreme treat. 


* 


* 


In 1935, only 2 of the 93 life companies operating in Minne- 
sota, NWNL’s home state, made a greater gain in the total 
amount of insurance in force on the lives of Minnesota resi- 


dents than did NWNL. Only 3 of the 93 exceeded NWNL in 


new business produced in the state. 


business excluded. ) 


(Group and industrial 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD. passwort 


STRON G~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
IN THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


MINNESOTA, 


THE LAND OF 10,000 LAKES 
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whose blood pressure needs watching, 
beware of all vacation excitements 
and strains, such as: 

Pushing yourself frantically to get 
your work in shape so you can go on 
a vacation; working frantically to 
catch up after returning from a va- 
cation; driving hundreds of miles at 
high speed to get some place or other 
in too short a time; gambling on golf, 
bridge, or any other game; fishing for 
tarpon, sailfish, and other big game- 
fish which involve long, gruelling 
battles; mountain climbing; long, 
hard swims; carrying city excitement 
along via radio: Listening to market 
quotations, prize fights, etc. All ab- 
normal “grandstand” excitement. 

But the following enjoyments are 
entirely safe for the person who must 
watch his blood pressure, according 
to the bulletin: Golf in moderation; 
moderate swimming; hiking; fishing 
—trout, bass, salmon, and all angling 
that does not exhaust the sportsman; 
moderate rowing. And practically 
any exercise or recreation that does 
not speed up the heart action greatly 
or make heavy demands on wind or 
endurance. 

Unless common sense rules are ob- 
served, the warning concludes, the 
average American business man in 
his late forties and middle fifties 
would be far better off to remain 
quietly at his desk. He will live longer. 


A Goal in Life 
(Concluded from page 8) 


THIS IS THE REAL BASIS OF 
SUCCESS. But don’t take my word 
for it. TRY IT OUT. Determine on 
a goal in life. Bend your every ef- 
fort and energy to acquire knowledge 
on the subject of your goal. If you 
keep this thought (or goal) in mind 
daily, you will be surprised to learn 
how in a short time it will become a 
part of you. From then on you will 
notice that it is not difficult to climb 
the rungs of the ladder of success. 

All in all it is only the old story 
that if a man constantly thinks and 
acts successful, he will be successful. 
In other words like things beget like 
things. 

Why not be like the captain of a 
ship? He sets his goal, charts his 
course, and rides into his port-of- 
destination amid laurels of success. 
Because he sets his goal and charts 
his course he does not drift along aim- 
lessly with the tides of depression 
and fear in the sea of discontent, nor 
is he buffeted by the storms of de- 
spair and failure. 
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Important Increase In 
Americans’ Buying Power 


Trends of national significance, in- 
dicating clearly that business has 
improved in many lines and Ameri- 
cans have worked out of the defeatist 
attitude of the depression period and 
again are optimistic and forging 
ahead, are shown in the semi-annual 
survey of life insurance applications 
conducted by the American Service 
Bureau. This interesting study, cover- 
ing June business and including 10,- 
164 applications chosen more or less 
at random, but to represent a cross- 
section of submissions to American 
Life Convention member companies 
during the month, demonstrates more 
optimistic spirit and better buying 
power in rural sections. There was 
substantial increase in number of 
farmers, ranchers and rural house- 
wives applying for life insurance. 

“Factory workers, foremen, clerks, 
ete., engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits, have applied for life insurance 
during the past month in greater 
numbers than at any time during the 
past several years,” declared Presi- 
dent Lee N. Parker of the Bureau 
in his analysis of results, “while 
manufacturing executives and owners 
lead the survey in average amount of 
insurance applied for. 

“Improvement in fundamental in- 
dustries is further supported by the 
increase in number of buyers of life 
insurance engaged in the building 
trades, this trend also reflected in 
better conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness—more lumber dealers, operators 
and employees buying life insurance 
this June than shown in surveys for 
the past several years.” 

Individuals in the automobile 
trades, as would be anticipated by the 
great strides made by that industry 
in the last six months, showed much 
improved buying power. Government 
employees, however, showed substan- 
tially less, especially in the postal 
service and on U. S. relief projects. 

The department store classification, 
due to easing of money, the soldiers’ 
bonus and other factors, showed im- 
provement. The beer and liquor busi- 
hess was improved, as were engineers, 
due to resumption of activities in the 
construction field. People of the the- 
atre, professional entertainers and 
musicians appeared better able to 
buy. 

The June survey showed average 
amount of insurance applied for was 
$1,941, compared to $1,919 in June, 
1935, and $2,052 last December. New 
insurance buyers represented 68 per 
cent, the same proportion as a year 
ago but four points higher than last 


December. The average amount of 
insurance already owned was $3,622, 
a substantial decrease from the $5,386 
figure of a year ago, and the $4,765 
shown in the survey six months ago. 
This radical change is interpreted by 
the Bureau staff not to mean that 
the general level of life insurance 
owned has fallen to that point, but 
that agents in seeking new prospects 
are finding a more or less unexplored 
field of life insurance buyers. 

Farmers and ranchers led the list 
in number of applicants, as in the 
December survey, the number being 
1492, compared to 1213 a year ago 
and 1141 last December. Their aver- 
age application was $1,675 and the 
average amount of other insurance 
owned was $2,434. 


Students were next, having sup- 
planted housewives in the last six 


months. There were 904 students 
who applied, against 855 in December 
and 1044 a year ago, the average 
amount applied for being $1,269 and 
other insurance owned $934. This 
classification included children 7 to 
18. For those over 18 average amount 
owned was $1,198. 

Housewives, in third place, num- 
bered 839, a drop from 907 in De- 
cember and 959 a year ago. Average 
amount applied for was $1,263 and 
average policy already owned, $914. 
All of this slump, however, occurred 
in urban centers, 506 applying from 
cities against 674 in December and 
675 a year ago. 





job. 


a far cry from the 


worthwhile! 


Basically Sound... 


Maybe that old story about “the rate book, a 
few application blanks and a slap on the 
back” in the case of the new man is only an 
exaggerated story carried down from the days 


of old to the present. 


Certainly the Agency Department of an ag- 


such tactics in this day and time. 


gressive life organization would not employ | 
| 
° . | 
A basically sound plan for stimulating and | 
training new agents is absolutely essential in 
order to reach peak earnings. 


and “ballyhoo” campaigns will not do the 


The Jefferson Standard’s Correspondence 
Training Course and Merchandising Ideas are 
“rate book—few applica- 


tion blanks—slap on the back” plan. 


The new man feels that he has something 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager. 


Mere contests 
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Life Insurance Company 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Henry P. Foust was inducted as president, succeeding 
Roy C. Millican, and other new officers were installed at 
a recent luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Greensboro, N. C. Norman C. Cooper is vice- 
president and Robert T. Bridges secretary-treasurer. 

Oren D. Pritchard, of Fort Wayne, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Indiana Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 

Committee chairmen for the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn., have been announced by 
President Jeff Gros as follows: Attendance, E. Golden; 
education, W. T. Bruckner; entertainment, A. R. Gill; 
grievance, C. D. Richardson; membership, Wayne 
Deupree; program, A. Van Pritchart; publicity, Lewis 
C. Callow; reception, Mrs. Mary Fischer; resolutions, 
George P. Philips; trust company cooperation, W. P. 
Brown. 


George Vinsonhaler, newly elected president of the 
Little Rock Life Underwriters’ Association, has announced 
the following committee chairman appointments: Pro- 
gram, H. Arwood Henderson; educational, Tom L. Harder; 
attendance, Dick McKinney. At the organization’s latest 
meeting the principal speaker was S. Lasker Ehrmann, 
Little Rock attorney, who discussed “The Laws of Descent 


and Distribution.” 
cin, JUDICIAL 
In the suit of the Michigan Insurance Department to 
collect premium taxes on business written in Michigan 
by the National Life, U.S.A., of Chicago, during the year 
in which it was placed in receivership, Judge Leland W. 
Carr of Ingham County Circuit Court at Lansing has 
held that the tax was owed on all business actually writ- 
ten up to the time of the receivership and that the state’s 
tax lien is a prior claim against Michigan assets of the 


company. 








@ LIBERAL PoLicy Forms? 


ings. 
@ Low ParTICIPATING RATES? 
are as low. Check your compendiums. 


@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULEP 


four years ago. 
@ Low Net Cost? 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


AND SE 


Organized 1901 











ARE YOuU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


As nearly true and equitable as is possible to 
create. Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 


If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 

























The Lincoln National 
Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


THE SALARY 
CONTINUANCE PLAN 


The LNL Salary Continuance Plan 
has taken hold. Its simplicity appeals 
to the agent and the prospect. It 
continues an income to the family if 


the breadwinner dies; continues an 
income to the breadwinner himself 
if he lives. 


With this plan is a sales kit so sim- 
ple, so definite and so understand- 
able that it has an appeal to a wide 
class of prospects. LNL men have 
profited from this sales package. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


18th in Insurance in Force of 
All Life Companies in the U. S. 


Maintains 8! Branch Offices 


its Name Indicates Its Character 
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In This Sales Kit 


In the Fidelity sales kit are all the accepted forms 
of insurance—some of the’ best of which it orig- 
inated, including “Income for Life” to the insured, 
the Permanent Total Disability Benefit and the 
Accidental Death Benefit. 


There will be found Modified Life, Endowment at 
Age 65, Family Income, Family Maintenance, Term 
65, Instalment, Continuous Instalment and Joint 
Life policies. In connection with “Income for 
Life” two additional coverages may be added: 
Survivorship Income to the beneficiary and a life 
income for the beneficiary in event the insured 
dies before maturity. 


Fidelity is a friendly company. 


T IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 














TO MEMBERS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE 
PROFESSION ... 
An Invitation to 
Visit Our Exhibition at the 
Texas Centennial in Dallas. 
“THE TEXAS-TENNESSEE HALL OF HEROES" 


Occupying 1100 square feet in the Varied Indus- 
tries Building, The Texas-Tennessee Hall of Heroes 
depicts in dramatic photography, sound and music, 
the story of the early Tennessee pioneers who settled 
Texas, fought its battles, established its homes, 
reared its children. A special invitation to our con- 
temporaries in the Institution of Life Insurance is ex- 
tended. Come, make our headquarters your head- 
quarters. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
isp ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 














HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ge 
2. 

é . : THE SHIELD 
oye CA. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President UKE SHELO 








Sensible .... 
GOGO «00 
Systematic .... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a 
guaranteed interest rate of 344% .. . Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time . . . Pro- 
vides payment of the fund in addition to the 
face amount of the policy to the beneficiary 
if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 
plan... 

a 

Ask About It 
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BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Wm. J. Sieger 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 








ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


WO weeks of sizzling weather should have reduced 

life agency activity to a minimum, not only because 
even a life agent can stand so much and no more, but 
also because their prospects, temperamental creatures 
at best, feel that the sight of an agent in torrid weather 
is four degrees hotter than the flaming rag the matador 
waves in front of an enraged bull. It is a tribute to 
the various qualities of the typical agent, however, 
that business didn’t wither and droop, but got along 
somehow through a combination of heat-resistance and 
the cool diplomacy that is becoming more and more one 
of the agent’s perquisites. Yet the sun-baked centers 
of life insurance activity—the William Street sector, 
Pershing Square, lower Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, 
Seventh Avenue, Times Square—shared the common 
urge to forget the more serious things of life and go 
somewhere for a swim. From the general appearance 
of some of the agency offices, a good number of the 
men apparently did get away from it all. Yet, some- 
how, from reports that come in, the amount of business 
written was pretty much up to average. 


e°e 
goose which trend of thought, a slight feeling of envy 


creeps into this reporter's emotions when he has to chronicle 
such doings as those of the A. V. Ott and the Ralph G. Engelsman 
agencies. Agency Manager Ott (Equitable Society) led a con- 
tingent of nearly a hundred members of his organization and 
their families on an annual Hudson River cruise to the Indian 
Point picnic grounds, while a large group from the Engelsman 
agency joined delegations from two other Penn Mutual agencies 
on a four-day regional convention trip to Bermuda. The very 
thought of such extra-curricula activities makes the hot weather 
seem hotter—to those of us who didn't go anywhere. 
e@3@ 
OVING progressively from floor to floor of the 
Woolworth Building on four different occasions 
during the past twenty years, the Harry F. Gray (Conn. 
Mutual) agency again has been transferred to larger 
and more modern quarters in the same _ building. 
Twenty years seems a long time, even for a life agency, 
but it has been merely an interlude in the history of 
this agency, for it was established away back in 1847 
in a two-story building at No. 1 Wall Street, the 
present site of the Irving Trust Company Building. 
Mr. Gray himself has been general agent for the last 
twenty-six years. His present staff includes L. A. 
Beers, associate general agent; L. N. Bevins, cashier, 
and H. D. Whitelaw, educational director. 
e@ @ 
NOTHER prominent agency rates high honors within its own 
family circles. Members of the Clifford L. McMillen 
(Northwestern Mutual) agency are being accorded special recog- 
nition this week at the company's annual convention at Milwaukee. 
The agency qualified four members in the $500,000 Club and 
thirteen in the $250,000 Club during the agency year. 
ee 
ELIEVING strongly in the copybook maxim that 
“turn about is fair play,” Albert H. Jones, manager 
of the Mutual Life agency at 165 Broadway, played 
host last Thursday to the forty-five members of his 
agency staff at a luncheon held at the Mori Restaurant. 
This was a return engagement, since several weeks 
ago the agents feted him at the same restaurant in 
honor of his first anniversary as manager. 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1935 and 1936 








Surplus to 


Six Policy- 
Months Total holders 
Company and Location Ending Admitted Capital (Including Premium 
June 30 Assets Stock Capital) Income 

Bankr ile, tome ae 
pankr ite Neb 8 BES gee OO 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass...) 1935 S1'o4i'7s0 a ee oes 
Country Life Ins. Co., Chicago, IN| 1935  $'750/887 200,000 662346. «802,142 
Bureka-Maryland, Baltimore.....{ 1998  Fa8Bag@ 350000 Tass Re 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse, N.¥.{ 1888 [265051 990000 Tie.she S34 20g 
Gert saa von Wer Oh.| EEE HR 
G. Washington Chaeton, W. va Has $880 388 HCG BRAN 
Manhattan Mut. L., Manh’t’n., Kan. ) 4 et 1S bee 7058 
Monarch Lite, Springfield, Macs... 988 BEI217 448660 uS7as 1.400.200 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md.. { 1936 cipaisiess 2,000, 000 aie ors 
National Guardian L., Madison, Wis.) sae Hon “ 100 poo oan 187 ryt 
National ne Co. Montpelier Ve, 1998 TTRSSRESL vveenn 12. 88;00 
Gld Republic Credit L., Chicago, IIl.{ on oan os poy poy td areas 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn. soo 196317000 Z J es “ ia a7" oo 
Pioneer Ins. Co, Lineoin, Neb.....{ 1988 $02980 356i gero0y 3-47 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 14 oS ara a73 ion ooo see oer 987 711 
Reverve Loan Tn, Indianapolis, nd.{ 1888 1.08RARE "300.990 401.090 ‘974s 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, 1; 1998 1836702 gona) ten 34.9 
Teachers Ina. & Ann. New York...{ 1298 $3z8800§ 00000 §.202519 3.617 249 
United Life & Acc., Concord, N. H \ +4 8.717.998 preys aoe eet $53°600 
Wisconsin Nat Lite, OsbkoshWie{ 1888 Tagging ooun  1g8Rz 448.9 





Total 
Income 


19, 261, 571 


1'457,499 


877,127 
17,195,345 
18,639,562 

111,877 

94,638 
u 


u 
81,074 





* E xeluding reserve for security fluctuations and other contingencies $3,000,000. 


Includes special reserve for depreciation of assets. 
Includes Accident and Health 

Accident and Health only. 

u Unavailable 


2 +++ 

















Total 
Payments Insurance Total In- 
to Total Written surance in 
Policy- Disburse- First Force First 
holders ments Six Months Six Months 
10,153,191 13,927,797 31,714,024 725,839,489 
10,376,367 14,639,852 31,000,928 726,989,404 
1,870,211 2,578,535 9,410,434 125,762,149 
1,724,377 2,369,868 7,763,048 122,958,590 
2,988,625 4,615,522 8,612,111 205,662,760 
3,192,071 4,651,197 8,838,449 208,355,872 
251,293 546,743 9,455,320 86,621,122 
201,570 574,818 8,093,750 71,831,000 
437,895 956,691 14,259, ree 67,835,409 
451,591 946,788 12,499,42 63,037 ,964 
187,121 422,343 2'018:723 37,654,047 
254,370 452,784 2,739,440 35,458,877 
9,333 41,945 312,297 775, 
4,533 38,035 349,412 79,752 
224,503 356,794 1,175,592 18. 559. 706 
278,012 449,084 1,171,041 19,102,695 
25,856 33: 433,630 5,046,921 
29,982 2 408,000 5,102,345 
724,624 1,534,960 17,823,896 
662,194 +7 1,306,386 16,973,050 
925,118 3497 526 38,453,867 217,144,181 
854,642 2,298,215 36,183,851 196,725,000 
315,111 569,171 2,434,105 43,822,984 
368,854 621,428 ¢ 41,928,681 
8,857,747 12,450,398 514,750,839 
8,388,831 12,311,096 511,169,921 
32,055 99,305 15,107,713 
28,683 94/943 . 12,051,969 
u é 7.637, 000 599,114,000 
u u 23° 682,000 583,444,000 
a18,293 49,317 u u 
115,108 48,328 
4,450,301 6,818,459 
4,546,167 7,092,310 
588,463 1,024,101 
651,995 1,172,412 37 75, 955 53,914, "463 
102,582 305,190 5,754,918 33,079,896 
55,401 188,439 4,635,378 24'356,308 
790,836 1,071,181 1,885,526 51,725,373 
629,2! 752,483 1,656,307 49,485,446 
460,375 702,860 2,188,544 39,540,171 
492,343 716,036 2,133,767 39,079,094 
223,705 431,566 2,064,066 36,144,450 
267,105 467,386 2,156,833 35,428,829 





Looking Forward 


During the year 1935 the Company con- 
solidated much of its territory—standardized 
its agency contracts—issued new policy 
forms and various sales aids—secured 28% 
more paid for business and at less cost. 


Much always remains to be done. We want 
with us the type of men who enjoy creative 
work and the opportunity and satisfaction 
that go with it—a fine old company with 
brand new opportunities for good men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 


ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 
President 
W. C. CARTINHOUR 
Vice-president—Secretary 






















5th AMONG IOWA COMPANIES 
IN IOWA BUSINESS 
WRITTEN, 1935 


1—30-year record of stability. 

eee operating territory—closer coopere- 
ion 

3—Agency-minded home office personnel. 

4—5th among lowa companies in lowa business 
written, 1935. 

5—Wide range of modern policies. 

é—Men and women written on equal terms. 

7—Agents' direct mail advertising help. 


Choice territories now available—Write 


THE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


OLD LINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


ECAUSE of the coming N.A.L.U. convention in 

Boston in September, a document covering the first 
meeting of the Association given me by Ralph San- 
born of the Sanborn Agency is of peculiar interest at 
this time. Boston ,;was where the Association had its 
inception just 46 years ago June 18th past. Anyone 
looking over a transcript of the original meeting and 
the proceedings of recent conventions would find little 
difference. 

= 


HE unknown scribe who recorded the proceedings 

had a sense of the fitness of things and began his 
narrative with a list of the publications represented as 
follows: Spectator, Views, Weekly Underwriter, Indi- 
cator, Insurance Journal, Investigator and Standard, 
and there was the Spectator, 46 years ago, just where 
she will be next September 21 to 25 in Boston. 


HAT the original agents were no mean wranglers 

is shown by the extended discussion on the Constitu- 
tion. Let me quote: “Constitution is read—so are by- 
laws—rush to accept is blocked by argument over 
name of organization—word ‘Underwriters’ is stum- 
bling block—eventually matter put to vote after many 
forensic appeals on both sides—result is history— 
Constitution then adopted unanimously.” 


* 
HE since-time-honored custom of grabbing off next 


meeting, ‘“‘Next business is selection of place for con- 
vention in 1891—Michigan gets in first bid—Dillon 
of New Hampshire has evidently been ‘primed’ and 
he immediately moves the acceptance of the invitation 
—Haskell of New York, employing some deft sales- 
manship side tracks the Michigan bid with one of his 
own—Keilogg of Chicago gets on his feet (and his ear) 
and gives some splendid reasons why the convention 
should go to Chicago—Another New York appeal 
gets recognition—Motion is made that the three cities 
be given an open vote—(Some of the bickering which 
followed would probably bring tears of amusement to 
the eyes of delegates to subsequent conventions who 
have heard the same incessant routine)—Eventually 
Detroit got the plum(?)—Then came the question of 
‘the most beautiful time of year to visit Detroit’—and 
that, too, provoked lively discussion—The third Wed- 
nesday in June got the call. Then Cleveland points 
out that their city is on the way to Detroit and that 
they would like to entertain delegates at a dinner en 
route.” Here our scribe injects his personal opinion 
to wit: “Looks like a little early plugging for the 1892 
convention.” 


HE first president was George N. Carpenter of the 
Vineces Mutual, who in his speech of ac- 
ceptance prophesied, “And so, Gentlemen, I believe that 
in this convention today (June 18, 1890), we have 
started an influence that will be potent for the good 
of life insurance for years to come; and when those 
who come after us shall turn back to this day, they 
will hold it in grateful remembrance that we, too, have 
been equal to the emergency of this day, and have 


done for life insurance what will be of the most im- 
portant value in the future.” 


year’s convention had its birth at the first gather- 
ing. Let me quote verbatim from the minutes of that 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California- Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
; June 20 ment June 27 ment July 4 ment July 11 ment 
oons 


On Farm Property $258,760 1.72 $619,294 11.52 $244,507 1.62 $341,740 4.50 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,574,878 10.45 1,974,231 36.74 3,668,400 24.32 1,670,093 22.00 


$1,833,638 12.17 : $2,593,525 48.26 $3,912,907 25.94 $2,011,833 26.50 








$323,528 2.15 $308,956 5.75 $415,389 . $423,290 5.57 
7,800 17 oes 


-05 8,908 2,018 -03 


$331,328 2.20 $317,864 5.92 $415,389 . $425,308 5.60 








$2,593,941 17.21 $1,130,085 21.03 $5,594,879 $1,363,063 17.94 
-36 6,440 12 40,444 32,500 -43 


$2,647,853 17.57 $1,136,525 21.15 $5,635,323 $1,395,563 18.37 











Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds 60.64 eee ose $2,171,938 28.61 
Canadian Bonds oni eee “— aes 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . 3.71 
State, County, Municipal 559,682 een 


$9,697,859 64.35 $684,533 12.73 $4,978,912 $3,668,980 48.33 


$684,333 12.73 $4,978,912 1,497,042 19.72 











Miscellaneous Securities 
$400,000 2.65 $582,000 10.83 $42,340 .28 $90,000 1.19 
160,000 1.06 60,000 1.11 100,000 66 1,000 01 


$560,000 3.71 














$642,000 11.94 $142,340 -94 $91,000 1.20 


$13,015,328 86.36 $2,705,874 50.34 $11,031,520 73.13 $5,545,333 73.04 

221,712 1.47 75,348 1.40 140,444 .93 35,518 46 

1,833,638 12.17 2,593,525 48.26 8,912,907 25.94 2,011,833 26.50 

DeteE  cccccccvccocesccoves eccccce $15,078,678 100.00 $5,374,247 100.00 $15,084,871 100.00 $7,592,684 100.00 
*Includes $2,875 Bonds received in exchanges for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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Depression Experience 


rr the good old days when life 
insurance companies were 
getting 6 per cent on their 
mortgages, and when they spoke 
blithely of a 6 per cent return 
on investments, is it possible that 
they were, in fact, kidding them- 
selves and that the true picture 
might have been otherwise? 
Might, indeed, have been literally 
more nearly what it is today, 
looked at through today’s lenses 
as clarified by the polishing ma- 
terial of depression experience? 

The questions are prompted by 
views recently expressed to The 
Spectator by President Robert E. 
Sweeney of the State Life Insur- 
ance Company at Indianapolis. 
President Sweeney drew a sharp 

- distinction when he said that 
investment returns of life insur- 
ance companies are not primarily 
a question of income, but of net 
income. In the heyday of pros- 
perity loans were readily and 
easily made; examination of prop- 
erties was often not as searching 
as caution might have dictated; 
and the expense of real estate 
management was, in fact, a much 
larger item than some of the 
companies either realized or were 
willing to admit. On paper, real 
estate income thus showed a rela- 
tively high return and the total 
investment income was vitally 
affected by this, as well as by 
some disregard of large expense 
in the bond transactions of com- 
panies. 

Currently, the economy lessons 
of the depression have caused 
these factors to come under much 
closer scrutiny than formerly. 
Stress is placed on the expense 
element in real estate investment 
management and pressure is 
brought to bear, wherever pos- 
sible, to curtail similar expenses 
in relation to bond transactions. 
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With the Editors 


The result—taking into consid- 
eration a rising real estate and 
building market—is that reported 
investment income may well be 
less (and generally is) than for- 
merly, but that the true picture 
is revealed by baring the net in- 
come factor. 

Of course, life insurance com- 
panies are now often compelled 
by circumstances to play a more 
active part in real estate manage- 
ment than they did before. A 
good instance of this occurred 
recently with regard to a real 
estate holding of the company 
which Mr. Sweeney heads. The 
company owned a farm for which 
there was scarcely any market, 
since there were few buildings 
on the property, and those in bad 
repair. President Sweeney per- 
sonally viewed the property and 
decided to put up a farmhouse 
and a modern barn on the acreage. 
This was done and the entire farm 
very shortly was sold at a price 
which netted the company a 
handsome profit on its holdings 
and its development investment. 








SECURITY AT SIXTY 


Onward Townsend soldiers, 
marching as to war, 

With the pension money, 
going on before. 


These are the first two lines of the 
Townsend movement's official song. One 
may question the good taste of substi- 
tuting “Townsend” for "Christian" and 
of following “pension maney" instead of 
“the cross of Jesus," but the undoubted 
fervor of the thousands gathered at 
Cleveland shows that the lure of security 
after sixty is a powerful motive. The in- 
surance agent can offer that security on 
grounds much sounder than those of the 
Townsend movement. The need and the 
desire are there—it is more than ever up 
to the insurance agent to meet them. 
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Vacation Plans 


EVERAL American companies 

have announced plans to give 
their workers one or two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. It is a logical 
development which closely fol- 
lows the trend toward fewer 
working hours and more leisure 
time. While for the present this 
vacation plan for workers is ap- 
plied only to a limited extent, it 
nevertheless foreshadows a policy 
which may go far in meeting (and 
solving) social problems in gen- 
eral and labor problems in par- 
ticular. 

No one has recognized this 
more clearly than the dictators of 
Europe nor has anyone used the 
vacation plan to greater effect or 
with better results. What “panem 
et circenses” were to the Romans 
of nearly two thousand years ago, 
is a good seven-day holiday to the 
working population of the Third 
Reich. The Nazis have hit upon 
the “Strength through Joy” move- 
ment, which is another name for 
a trip to the Norwegian Fjords or 
an excursion to Madeira and 
Spain. Last year, the Reich char- 
tered five ships which carried 66,- 
000 workers on 37 cruises. Within 
the next few years, 14,000,000 
workers are to be offered all fa- 
cilities for spending a seven-day 
holiday at a cost (including travel) 
of $8. Five sea resorts are to be 
built to accommodate 20,000 
workers each. 

About the same in effect could 
be reported about the vacation 
movement in Italy, while just re- 
cently word came from Moscow 
of a huge leisure movement to be 
started on the well-known five- 
year scale. No doubt, very essen- 
tial and very vital social policies 
(not to forget government pol- 
icies) are behind these gigantic 
measures to satisfy the masses. 
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